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PREFACE. 



The "Notes on S. Mary's Church" contained in this 
little volume were written by Archdeacon Lloyd for S. Mary's 
Parish Magazine at various times between the years 1874 and 
1886. 

From the last paragraph in the last note, it appears 
that the Archdeacon had intended in some leisure hour to 
collect these notes into one volume, and shorten, correct, and 
polish them. The leisure hour never came, and I venture to pub- 
lish the Notes now, because, having appeared only in the Parish 
Magazine, and sometimes with a lapse of some months between 
each note, they not only run some risk of being lost, but are 
not in a very convenient form for reading or reference. 

I have not presumed to alter, excise, or add to them in 
any way, for I think that most of my father's old parishioners 
would prefer to read them in their original form in spite of 
the repetitions which occasionally occur. 

I hope that someone possessing the necessary architec- 
tural knowledge, and the pen of a ready writer, may carry on 
the Notes on S. Mary's Church up to the present day. 

As an Appendix to these Notes, I have added a Lecture 
on the Architectural History of S. Mary's Church written by 
Archdeacon Lloyd for the Shropshire Archaeological Society, 
and the Notes and Lecture comprise all (so far as I can 
ascertain) that he ever wrote on the subject, with the exception 
of a short address which he delivered as Chairman of the 
Archaeological Society in November, 1891, in which he compares 
the claims of the Churches of Shrewsbury as regards antiquity. 

This address can be found in the Transactions of the 
Society, 2nd series, vol. iv. 

J. B. LLOYD. 
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February, 1874.] 

I hope to give from month to month in the Magazine, some 
short notice of the past history of our Parish Church; the pro- 
bable date of its foundation; its architectural features at the 
several stages of its construction till the completion of the exist- 
ing building in the reign of Edward lY. ; its ecclesiastical position as 
a Collegiate Church, as a Royal Peculiar, and as a Parish Church, 
with some account of those who have held office therein ; the re- 
markable collection of stained and painted windows by which it is 
adorned, with all the particulars that can yet be ascertained of the 
place from which each window was brought, its date and value as 
a work of art, and the subject it represents; the Church Bells; 
the Organ ; the Monuments. And I hope it will not be without 
interest if I add some record of the restoration of the interior of 
the Church, undertaken in 1864-70, with some suggestions as to 
the works of exterior renovation and addition which yet remain 
for us to do. 

The date of the foundation of the Church first built on the 
site can only be guessed at. And this uncertainty attaches, though 
in a less degree, to the only other three Parish Churches in the 
town which existed before the Conquest, viz.. Holy Cross, S. Chad's, 
and S. Alkmund's. But there is little doubt from what Ordericus, 
Qur first local historian, states, that Holy Cross (then called S. 
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Peter's) did not exist before the year 1000 ; and it is certain that 
S. Chad's was not founded before 779, when S. Chad himself was 
canonized; nor S. Alkmund till some years later, for Alkmund 
was not slain till 800, and probably not canonised for many years 
afterwards. It is difficult to believe, however, that there were no 
Churches in Shrewsbury before the time of Offa, 758 — 796, who is 
said to have founded S. Chad's ; and if there were any, S. Mary's 
was, in all probability one. There are many circumstances which 
favour such a view, among which may be mentioned the central 
position of the Church in that part of the town which seems to 
have been first enclosed ; its proximity to the Castle, and to the 
High Cross afterwards known as the Buttercross ; and the selection 
of it by King Edgar 958 — 975 to be -a Royal Peculiar, a dignity 
which it retains to this day. That it was a Church of some im- ■ 
portance at an early period is attested by the story told of S. 
Ulstan, by William of Malmesbury, and quoted in the history of 
Shrewsbury by Owen and Blakeway, both of them former Vicars 
of S. Mary's. S. Ulstan was wont in his journeys from Worcester 
to Chester to pray at S. Peter's Church (Holy Cross) " then the 
" smallest in the city." " The citizens asked him why he preferred 
"it to the Church," "which they called S, Mary's — a question 
" which shews that this was in their opinion, on some account or 
" other, the most considerable or venerable in the town." 

March, 1874.] 

Last month I spoke of the probable date at which a Church 
was first built where S. Mary's now stands. 

Of this building, nothing now remains above ground. I go 
on now to speak of the existing Church, and to point out the 
several stages of its construction. There is very little of docu- 
mentary evidence to guide us in determining the date or occasion 
of each addition or alteration in the building; but, since the plaster 
has been removed from the walls, the stones almost speak for 
themselves. The lines of new and old work in succession are dis- 
tinctly to be traced in them, and, when joined to the well-ascer- 
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tained date to which certain architectural features may be assigned, 
enable us to follow the course of the builder for seven hundred 
years at least. 

During the recent restoration, it became necessary, in laying 
the channels for the hot-water pipes and gas-fittings to explore the 
floor, when the ground plan of an earUer Norman Church was found 
entire. 

It extended from the present tower seventy-six feet east- 
ward, being twenty-seven feet in width. 

The pillars of the existing nave arcade are laid upon the 
foundation of the walls of it ; and it was curious to observe the 
evidence these walls gave of a yet more ancient Church, being 
constructed of stones which had been plainly used for building 
purposes at some earlier date. 

If we look however only to what is above ground, it would 
seem that the present Church was built early in the reign of Henry 
II., just before the Norman style passed into what is called Early 
English. 

It consisted then of a nave and chancel with transepts of 
the same dimensions as we now see, but having no aisles, and only 
shallow chapels eastward of the transepts. 

Probably, in the centre of this plain cross, was a low lantern 
tower, supported by four round arches. 

There was no clere-story, but a roof of a high pitch. I am 
inclined to think that the western tower was built afterwards. But 
there are abundant indications in the masonry of the nave, and 
chancel, and transepts that, about 1 1 60, they occupied the same 
ground that they do now ; though their windows, and nearly all 
their ornamental features, belong to a later period. 

From 1200 to 1250, great improvements were gradually 
introduced. The whole character of the Church became Early 
English, and white stone was used for the most part in the place 
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of red. The aisles were then added, but the south aisle was built 
a few years before the north, as is evideqced by the mouldings in 
south door and south arcade, which are earlier and far less deeply 
cut and elegant than those on the north. 

In adding the aisles, a very bold and interesting work was 
effected' in the nave. It seems that the piers and arches were 
inserted in the wall without removing the upper part of it, or 
disturbing the roof. The pillars have the lower part of the wall 
for their foundation 3 while, possibly, the round arch (unusual in 
Early English work) was adopted that the stability of the upper 
part of the wall might not be risked, as would have been the case 
if the wall had been more deeply pierced by a pointed arch. 

It is easy to see, especially on the north side (where, though 
the architectural details are better, yet the masonry is worse), how 
the spandrels were filled in after the arches were complete. Of 
course the windows of the aisles were not at first what they now 
are ; but small narrow lights, like those which yet remain at the 
west end of each. 

The roof, too, of the aisles was steep and low, the slope of it 
being still shown at the east and west ends. 

Outside, the line of the aisle roofs was broken by a high 
gable over the north door, and, by the addition of a south porch, 
the lower story of which still remains, though the chamber over 
it has been rebuilt in a later style. 

April, 1874.] 

In the last number I stated, that, while there are ample 
proofs below the pavement of the construction of two earlier stone 
Churches, the masonry of the present Church dates from the 
beginning of the reign of Henry II. 

Scarcely any of the ornamental work of this period remains, 
except one window in the south transept, a fragment of an arcade 
in the Chancel, and possibly the three large aumbries or cupboards 
in the eastern wall, behind the present site of the altar. 
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All the other windows and arches seem to have been altered 
to openings of an Early English character in the first half of the 
13th century. 

I described the evident process of this alteration in the nave 
and aisles ; and the marks of it will be found equally distinct in 
the other portions of the Church. The Norman windows of the 
transepts were taken out, and the present Early English lancets 
inserted in their place. For this purpose many feet of the upper 
part of the walls were rebuilt, especially at the north and south 
ends, where the original windows seem to have been set in two 
tiers or stories. 

This had been also, in all probability, the first arrangement 
of the windows in the eastern wall of the Chancel. 

In like manner, the large arches in the centre of the Church, 
were rebuilt with as little disturbance of the old wall as possible, 
their style being changed from round to pointed. In both styles 
there were doubtless four (not three as now) of these arches, 
supporting, in all likeUhood, some low lantern to.wer for the admis- 
sion of light into the centre of the Church, which possessed no 
clerestory till a much later time. 

The Chancel, of the same length as now, had a groined roof 
in two large bays ; the construction of it being of the same simple 
character, probably, as that which yet exists in the south porch. 

The course of the labels, set beneath the junction of the 
groined roof with the walls, can be clearly traced ; and one of the 
labels on the south side still exists. At the same time, i,e. early 
in the XIII. century, two chapels were added, one on either side, 
opening by a pointed arch into the chancel, and by a round arch 
into the transept. 

These chapels were originally of the same size, the chancel 
projecting some 30ft. eastwards beyond them both ; and after their 
addition, having windows only in its eastern bay. These windows, 
after the removal of the Norman lights, were probably all of the 
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same character as the very elegant one which yet remains on the 
north side; that on the south, there is good reason to suppose, being 
the counterpart of its opposite neighbour, while the east window 
would have been either a larger triplet on the same pattern, or 
more likely (as greater height was not to be obtained) would have 
been arranged in five graduated lancets with four detached shafts. 

Thus, the whole Church was changed in a few years from 
late Norman to early English, a character which all its arches, with 
one exception, and ten of its windows still retain. After the com- 
pletion of this change scarcely anything seems to have been done 
to the Church for the next 250 years. 



May, 1874.] 

The architectural character of the whole Church was con- 
verted, as we have seen from Norman to early English during the 
first half of the 13th Century. And this change was effected, not 
by pulling down the old building, but by the insertion of new arches 
and windows into the old wall. When the conversion was com- 
pleted (about 1235), nothing more seems to have been done to the 
fabric, with one exception, till the middle of the reign of Edward 
IV., i.e. for nearly two centuries and a half. The exception is a 
small window over the Vestry, on the eastern wall of S. Catherine's 
Chapel. It is in the form of a spherical triangle, and of the style 
called Decorated, and belongs probably to the early part of the 
14th century. 

During this long lapse of time, St. Mary's Church was a 
long low cruciform building, perfectly symmetrical in its plan, 
with four chapels, two in the eastern wall of each wing of the 
transept. In the northern wing, these two chapels yet remain, 
but in the southern wing, while the smaller chapel remains, 
the larger one (the exact dimension of which can be traced) has 
been removed, having given way to the yet more extensive 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity, of which I shall have to speak by 
and by. Externally the long steep roof of the Church was 
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broken by a lantern tower in the centre, which has now entirely 
disappeared, and was finished at the west end by a broad low 
tower, of which the two lower storeys still form the base of the 
spire subsequently erected. The wall of the aisle was low, pierced 
probably by small narrow lights, and with a steep roof attaching 
them to the nave. The transept, like the nave, had a high 
pitched roof, with a steep gable at either end. Most of the 
masonry, as seen externally, was red. Inside, the nave must 
have been dark, having no west window, and no clerestory, while 
the rood loft must have obstructed much of the light from the 
central tower. In the choir, however, and in chapels, where the 
daily offices were said, there must have been abundant light. 

The building remained in the state above described till the 
beginning of the reign of Edward IV. He had incorporated the 
drapers of Shrewsbury into a Guild by the name of the Holy 
Trinity; and there is reason to believe that this Guild, having 
obtained some title to the use of the Leyboume Chapel 
(which was made in the angle by the south transept and the 
chancel, corresponding in size and situation with S. Catherine's 
Chapel on the north), set on foot its re-erection in the enlarged 
form in which we now know it as the Chapel of the Holy Trinity. 
It was here, at all events, that the work of improvement began, 
and in the Perpendicular style which then prevailed. Apart from 
the architectural evidence, there is documentary proof that "the 
newe buyldynge " of Saint Mary's Church was going on from 
1460 to 1477. After the completion of the chapel, it was con- 
nected with the chancel by the insertion of a large arch in the 
place of the window which had before lighted the chancel on the 
south side. The stone groined roof of the chancel, and the high- 
pitched open roof of the nave were then removed, and, the walls 
having been raised by the addition of a clerestory throughout 
the whole length of the Church, the roof was reconstructed just 
as we now see it in the nave and choir, and as we lately saw it 
in the chancel. The central tower was removed, and its eastern 
arch was cut entirely away. In the transepts the present roofs 
replaced the high gables formerly existing, while in the south 
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aisle the walls were raised six or seven feet, and the windows, as 
we now see them, inserted in place of narrow lancets, which 
however were suffered to remain a century longer in the north 
aisle. A window to the north was added in S. Catherine's Chapel, 
and a large east window inserted in the chancel. All these works 
were covered by the erection of the present beautiful and lofty 
spire, which (regarded apart from its somewhat short tower) 
stands third in height of all spires in the kingdom 



July, 1874.] 

In the number for May we brought down our description 
of the construction of the Church, with the dates of the successive 
changes in it, to the year 1477, in the reign of Edward IV. At 
this time its appearance, both inside and outside, must have been 
very much what it is now, the only important exceptions to this 
statement being the condition of the north aisle, and that of the 
internal fittings of the Church. 

The north aisle was then, and continued so to be for nearly 
two centuries afterwards, in its original state, i.e. with its wall 
much lower and its roof much steeper than at present, and lighted 
by narrow lancet windows, such as that now existing at its west 
end. 

As to the internal arrangements and furniture they were in 
accordance with the use of the unreformed Church of England ; 
and, partly from old parish documents, and partly from marks yet 
visible in the walls, we can tell, in very many particulars, how the 
Church was fitted up, and the uses to which its several parts 
were appropriated. There were several altars. (1) The high or 
principal altar in the chancel standing not against the east wall, 
but advanced some feet westward, and with a space screened off 
behind it, which may be conjectured, from the large cupboards or 
aumbries in the eastern wall, to have been used as a sacristy for 
keeping the vessels and draperies, &c. of the Church. (2) and (3). 
Two altars in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, one set underneath 
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each division of the eaat window. (4) One in the small Chapel 
formed in the thickness of the wall, in the south transept. (5) 
One in the Chapel of Saint Catherine, opening out of the south 
transept. (6) One in the Chapel of Saint Nicholas adjoining; 
(7) and one ^t against the wall of the north aisle at its eastern 
end. There might have been more, but these certainly existed, 
and the Chapels where they stood appear to have been separated 
from the adjacent parts of the Church by wooden screens, of which 
in several instances the mortice holes remain. These screens were 
of solid panelling below and of open trellis work in their upper 
part. A portion of one of them remains, having been converted 
into an outer door to the south porch. All the arches, excepting 
those in the nave, had screens across them, separating each part 
jf the building for its own special purpose. The nave and aisles 
presented an open space, unencumbered with seats of any kind, 
unless perhaps a bench was fixed along the walls. The people 
either knelt in prayer, or stood at the hearing of the gospel and 
the short and infrequent sermons. The font stood in the nave, 
between the two westernmost pillars, occupying on a base of three 
or four steps a considerable space, as at Conway, where a font of 
precisely the same pattern, and probably carved by the same hand 
as ours, is so placed. A lofty screen and curtain separated and 
almost concealed the eastern half of the church from the nave. 
On the top of this screen was a platform called the roodloft, 
reached by stairs, on which was set a large wooden crucifix, with 
the figures of Saint Mary and Saint John on either side of it. 
Immediately within this screen was the choir, divided by other 
screens from the transepts, and beyond this again the presbytery, 
and next the altarspace. Each of these was gained by steps. In 
the choir there were fixed stalls and benches for the daily services. 
The whole of the church would have been very rarely occupied at 
one time, each part being sufficient (the population being thin and 
the services frequent) for those who attended any special service 
going on within it. 

In the state thus described the Church continued until the 
Reformation, when, though the fabric seems to have been un* 
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touched, the internal furniture was nearly all destroyed, according 
to the orders given in the reign of Edward VI., and the early part 
of that of Queen Elizabeth. Some particulars of these orders, and 
of the mode of their execution, I hope to give in a future number. 



August, 1874.] 

I have described the several stages of the construction of 
the Church from the Eleventh Century to the period of the 
Reformation, by which time it had been brought into very much 
the same state in which it now is, and when the alterations made - 
affected the internal fittings only, and not the fabric. 

I will now state what has since been done. 

We shall find that it has chiefly been in the way of necessary 
repair. In 1579 a terrible storm occurred the wind blowing heavily 
from the east, a rare thing on this side of England. 

The event is thus told in a chronicle of the time. 
'^ The 28th of October at night, did arise such an extreme tempest 
" that did much harm abroad in England, both on land and water 
" there, by the force of which extreme wind the high altar window, 
" and Trinity window of S. Mary's Church were borne down, both 
" stone, iron, glass and all ; and also the lead which covered the 
" said Church was with the vehemence thereof rolled up with the 
" force of the same wind until it came to the stone work, in mar- 
" vellous strange manner to behold." 

It seems that before this time one large east window had 
succeeded to the Early English window of three or five lancets, an 
alteration which was probably made when the groined roof was 
cut away and the clerestory added about 1477. The destruction 
caused by the storm was not easily repaired, for all the property 
of the Church applicable to such a purpose had lately passed into 
lay hands. But the parishioners set manfully to work, beginning 
with the chancel first, and leaving the Trinity Chapel as their 
second work. Many entries are found in the parish records 
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of their proceedings. The necessary funds were raised partly 
by rate; partly by what was then called a "Benevolence," or 
a licence to beg, throughout the county of Salop; but chiefly 
by bequest or by voluntary contributions by parishioners. 
One William Langley bequeathed £iO towards the repairs, 
a sum which in building power, as the value of money and 
the cost of material have changed^ would go as far as J&500 
in the present day. And 137 contributors, whose names are 
given, supplied £82 for the "Trinity Aisle," as they called it 
Slates, we are told, came from Bristol ; laths from Bewdley ; while 
some stones, and lead and iron, were supplied by pulling down the 
old vestry and the old churchyard cross. The vestry, which stood 
where the vestry now stands, but was larger, was pulled dovm for 
this purpose by order of the parish; but the destruction of the 
cross was the work of some unknown hands, who, fearing to do it 
by day, did it by night. A body of freemasons carried out the new 
work, Thomas Richmonde being chief. The eastern gable, including 
the window and the glass (390 feet at 5d. a foot) cost J&56, a sum 
which, allowing for the difference in the value of money, is 
singularly near the simi paid for the restoration of the same gable 
in 1858. In the repair of the Trinity Chapel, the cost was partly 
borne by St. John's College, Cambridge, and by the School, th6 
Head Master, Mr. Lawrence, being then Churchwarden, in order 
that the scholars might occupy it at public worship. The whole 
work, both in Chancel and Chapel, was very meanly executed, both 
in workmanship and in form, showing how rapidly skill in ecclesias- 
tical architecture had decayed, as was likely, in an age when men 
were more busy in pulling down than in building churches. Most 
of us can remember the east window as Richmonde built it^ without 
any reg:ret for its early decay. It was nearly the last built and yet 
first to perish of all the windows in the Church. The next 
important work was in 1651, when the wall and roof of the north 
aisle were raised that they might be uniform with the south aisle, 
where a like work had been carried out nearly two centuries before. 
It is surprising to find any Church work undertaken during the 
Commonwealth. But, whatever the reason, so it was. Hitherto 
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the north aisle had retained the low wall and steep shelving roof 
of the first half of t&e 13th century; when ab length John Baker, 
a carpenter, was entrusted with the work of raising it. He had 
certain allowances made him in material, but no money payment 
appears beyond £5 10s. Probably he did not find the lead. His 
work still speaks for itself, and is interesting as a rare example of 
its date. It has stood fairly well, but an utter want of skill and 
taste is painfully evident in the construction of the rere-arches of 
the window (if arches they can be called), and in the absence of 
splay in the jambs. 

Other works remain to be noticed in a future number, and 
especially the several occasions when repair of the spire has become 
necessary, a difficult and often an expensive work. 

OCTOBBR, 1874.] 

I propose this month to write of the spire only, adding at 
some future date an account of the frequent repairs which have 
been required since its erection. We have no evidence of its date 
except what is afforded by its architectural style, and by the known 
history of the other parts of the Church. With these guides we 
are led to conjecture that the building of the spire formed part of 
the very considerable alterations effected in the Church in the 
years 1470-79, when, as we have seen, the Trinity Chapel was 
erected, and the clerestory carried throughout the whole length 
of the nave and chancel. Before this time the long line of the roof 
seems to have been relieved only by the short late-Norman tower 
at the west end, and by the lantern which probably existed at the 
intersection of the choir and transepts. It appears strange to us 
now, that those who designed the addition of so lofty and beautiful 
a spire, did not resolve to begin their work from the basement, but 
should have left two-thirds of the old red tower as the starting 
point of their new work of grey stone. Not only does the new 
part conflict with the old in colour and in style, but it was a hazar- 
dous experiment to place so great a weight on a tower not intended 
to bear it, and supported only by straight Norman buttresses and 
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very shallow foundations. But in the course they adopted the 
designers were probably influenced by finding the masonry of the 
tower remarkably soimd, and the groimd well settled and dry; 
while they had little need to consider the appearance of the base, 
inasmuch as the churchyard, even on its west side, was so closely 
shut in by houses, that the entire design from the groimd upwards 
could not be seen from any point of view. All they had to regard, 
therefore, was the effect of the building as seen above the tops of 
the neighbouring houses or from outside the town ; and, keeping 
this only in view, they certainly achieved a great success. The 
dimensions of the tower and spire are as follows : height of the 
tower, 78 feet 6 inches; height of spire, 138 feet 4 inches; from 
the cap to the back of the cock, 4 feet 10 inches. Total height 
222 feet. Diameter of spire beneath the cap, 6 inches. The 
average thickness of the stonework 8 inches. The proportions 
thus given are very unusual ; the result being that, while English 
spires, as a rule, taper to a finer point than those on the Continent, 
that of S. Mary's is singularly fine in point among English spires. 
And though its entire height from the groimd is exceeded by 
many others, yet the height of the spire alone is exceeded by two 
only in England. Its architect was probably led to adopt this 
adjustment of the proportion of tower to spire by the lofty bank 
on which the Church stands, nearly 90 feet above the river. 
While the want of due elevation in the tower was effectually 
concealed in his day even from the street, the advantage of the 
lofty site was too important to be lost. And, I think, that anyone 
who views the general effect from Cherry Orchard or from the top 
of Coton Hill, will admit that his judgment was right. No repair 
seems to been required to the spire in the course of the next 
hundred years. 

NOVBMBEB, 1874.J 

I stated last month that the spire was probably built about 
1470 — 1479, and that for 100 years afterwards it seems to have 
needed.no repair. It "was blown aside by wind" in 1572, but 
we have no record of the extent of the damage. " On Thursday, 
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"March 21st, 1594/' says an old chronicle, "there fell such a 
** monstrous driving wind out of the north-west all England over, 
" that the force thereof threw down bams, houses, steeples, and 
" great trees, that the like was never seen of those that be living ; 
" the force whereof removed the upper part of S. Mary's steeple out 
"of his place toward the south about five inches. And at the 
" present remove," that is, at the instant of removal, " there was 
" Master Lautun, publick preacher there, in the pulpit, that if it 
" had fallen, it would have driven the Church upon the heads of 
" the people: but God stayed the fall thereof. The danger thereof 
" so standing, the people durst not ring the bells, which were the 
" pleasantest and comfortablest ring of bells in all the town. 
"The disfigured sight of the steeple was a great eyesore, not 
" only to the townsmen, but unto the country, and other strange 
"passengers." On the 5th of May, following an entry in the 
Parish Book directs that the reparation of the decayed steeple 
and other ruinous places within the Church should be taken in 
hand, and £20 is ordered to be raised by rate for the purpose. 
The builder, John Kichmond, of Hadnall, had 15d. a day for the 
job ; and the whole was finished, and all the scaffold taken down 
by the 22nd of June, and the next day being Sunday, "the 
" grette bell was ronge out to the sermon," and on the following 
Saturday "all the bells were roonge very solemnly, to the com- 
fort of all the herars." It is to be noticed, as showing the pains 
taken in preparing the cement for the repairs, that 40 gallons of 
the best wort were charged at 6d. a gallon, and 3s. for eggs. The 
next repair was in 1662, and is entered thus — Memorandum : that 
this year the steeple of S. Mary's Church, being much out of repair, 
was taken down six yards from the top, and repaired by Nathaniel 
Syms, of Leicester, who did it by going on the outside of the 
steeple by ladders, and took down the cock, which was also this 
year new gilded, and the scaffold was made on the outside above 
the upper holes about 8 yards from the top. The whole charge for 
mason and carpenter was £72 10s. In 1665, and again in 1686, 
the cock was blown down. In January 1691, it was agreed to 
take down twelve yards of the spire, which had been damaged by 
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an earthquake on the 7th of the preceding October. This ooet the 
parish £30, besides £16 2s. 6d. of private subscription, and J&IO 
given by the Corporation. In 1739 the cock was blown aside. In 
1754 the spire was shattered by a high wind, and several yards 
taken down and rebuilt. In 1756 the new built part was again 
blown aside, when 25 feet were taken down and rebuilt, at a cost 
of £57 7s. 4d., including £1 6s. for a new copper ball. In the 
first half of the present century repairs were frequent. In 1809 
twelve feet were rebuilt of the upper part, and the whole spire was 
newly pointed. In July, 1811, the stone work of the lower or 
brooch windows of the spire, being decayed, was completely 
restored. In 1816 the battlements, cornice, and spouts were new 
built, and four pinnacles erected at the angles in the room of the 
original ones, which had long been entirely decayed. They were 
copied from those on the tower of Merton College Chapel, at 
Oxford; but they were very badly set, too far from the centre, 
and too high, being twenty-one feet. In 1818 the upper part of 
the spire, rebuilt in 1809, became loose from the effects of high 
winds and frequent ringing. Ten feet six inches were then taken 
down, and restored by Mr. Straphen, of Shrewsbury, at a cost of 
£170. The work was executed by three men with ladders only, 
with the exception of a small scaffold just below the faulty part. 
Up to this time the top of the spire had been finished with a heavy 
copper ball gilt, out of which rose the bar which carried the cock. 
This ball was now replaced by the present finial or capstone cut 
in hard marble. The spire was also raised two feet ten inches 
above its former elevation. In 1823 the decayed muUions of the 
bellchamber windows were renewed ; and in the following year the 
tower, which had become extremely ragged, was new pointed, and 
the Anglo-Norman windows, which had been blocked up, reopened 
and repaired. But these two later works were badly executed 
with a free use of some miserable cement. 

To the spire itself nothing was done from 1818 to 1853, 
though much repair was needed; and in this long neglect the 
whole steeple became so imsafe, that in the latter year no remedy 
short of its entire removal and reconstruction was thought on the 
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first examination to be practicable. What coiirse was taken, and 
at what cost, I must tell in the next month. Meanwhile it may 
be interesting to add, by way of comparison, the dimensions of the 
sister spire of S. Alkmond's. The height of the tower is 70 feet, 
and of the spire 114 feet. They have the advantage of having 
been built in one style from base to summit^ about 50 years after 
the steeple of S. Mary's, and the spire tapers more finely ; but the 
total height is 38 feet less, and the outline is broken by horizontal 
bands at the soundholes. The whole design suffers also by the 
poverty of its mouldings, and, at present, by the loss of its battle 
ments and pinnacles. 

Dbcbmbbb, 1874.] 

From the time of King Edgar to that of Edward VI., being 
nearly 600 years. Saint Mary's was a Collegiate Church, that is, it 
was governed by a Dean and Canons, who were a body distinct 
from the Vicar of the Parish, who had the cure of souls, and from 
the Official, who was the Dean's deputy in the discharge of his 
Peculiar Jurisdiction as "Ordinary" of the Church. It is not 
quite certain how many Canons there were : probably the number 
varied with the possessions of the Chapter, which were at no 
time very large. In the 26th year of King Henry VIIL, when a 
valuation of all ecclesiastical estates was made, the number of 
Canons appears to have been eight. 

As all the ancient documents of the Chapter have perished, 
and as no record of successive appointments was kept at the 
Bishop's Registry in Lichfield, in the case of Royal Peculiars such 
as St. Mary's, the list of Deans is very incomplete. The names of 
thirty-two Deans are given in Owen and Blakeway's History of 
Shrewsbury, gathered chiefly from old grants and deeds, affecting 
their own property or that of their neighboiirs. The first on the 
list is RiCHABD, in the twelfth century, and probably in the reign 
of Henry II. 

William lb Strangb, also in the reign of Henry II., prob- 
ably towards the close of it, for his daughter Anne, wife of Allan 
le Poer, of Wollascot, in this parish was living in 1235. 
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Hekbt Marshall. He was made Bishop of Exeter in 
the year 1194, 

Hbnry of London. He became afterwards Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and in 1213 Archbishop of Dublin. 

Walter de Kirehah became Dean in 1227, afterwards 
Dean of York in 1241, and Bishop of Durham in 1248. 

William of London, or possibly of Horston, about 1255. 
He was non-resident, being employed in the service' of Henry III. 
in Germany, probably as a diplomatist, an office usually filled by 
the principal clergy in those days, as few other men of learning 
were to be found. 

Several names of Deans occur in the reigns of Edward I. 
and IL, but nothing save their names is known of them. It 
appears, however, that they were always installed into their office 
either by the Sheriff or by the Constable of the Castle, and not 
by any ecclesiastical authority, that the right of the King in his 
Peculiar Church might be kept distinct from that of the Bishop. 

In the case of Robert de Hampton, Dean in the early part 
of Edward Ill's reign, a petition to Parliament exists illustrating 
the violence and fraud which was possible in days when communi- 
cation with the Metropolis was slow and imcertain. He pleads 
that he had "held the Church of our Lady of Salopesbury in peace 
" and quiet for seven years or more, by the gift of the King's father 
" that now is, and then came one Nicholas of Lodelowe (Ludlow), 
" and procured of the King a collation of the same Church to him, 
" by making suggestion that the said Robert was dead ; whereas 
" he is in sound life and full health of body. The said Nicholas 
" has thrust the said Robert by force out of the said Church, to 
" the great damage of the said Robert, and to the grievous example 
" of others." The petition goes on to pray that the last appoint- 
ment may be repealed, " that neither our Lord the King nor his 
Council be more deceived by such false suggestions as are daily 
made, whereby the Court is slandered, and many persons grievous- 
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to have ended in the displacement of Nicholas, who was also a 
Prebendary of York. 

Thomas de Baddebt, who was also Precentor of Lichfield, 
was Dean in 1341. 

Thomas Ruddburn in 1417. He was Warden of Merton 
College, Chaplain to Henry V., Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and made Bishop of St. David's in 1433. He was a man of great 
learning, and wrote several works. 

John Burdet, 1444. He was Archdeacon of Worcester 
and Chester, and a Prebendary of Hereford. 

John Crbct, 1458. Also Canon of Windsor and a Preben- 
dary of Lichfield. 

Adam Grafton, towards the close of the 15th century. 
" The most worshipful priest lyvyng in hys days." He was Chap- 
lain to Edward V. and Prince Arthur, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
Warden of Battlefield, Parson of Withington, where he was buried. 
Prebendary of Lichfield, and of S. Chad's College, Salop, and, in 
1504, Archdeacon of Salop. 

William Vauohan, seems to have been Dean when the 
College was dissolved. 



January, 1875.] 

In December, some account was given of the College, con- 
sisting of a Dean and a varying number of Canons, which was 
founded by King Edgar in connection with this Church, and which 
existed until the reign of Henry VIII. In the Act for dissolving 
Abbeys, 1539, the endowment of all Colleges were also placed at 
the disposal of the King. The usual process by which he dealt 
with them was to grant, either to some purchaser at one payment, 
or to some Court favourite free of charge, a lease for a term of 
years of the revenues of the Abbey or College as the case might be. 
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The King would thus obtain a lump sum of considerable 
value, and the lessee would farm the Church property, subject to 
some small pensions allowed for the maintenance of the members 
of the suppressed Chapters during their lives. 

The College of S. Mary was soon despatched. A man 
named Arthur Eelton, said to be a native of Shropshire, became 
the lessee, whether by purchase or favour we know not. He 
probably held some place about the Court» and seems to have 
passed in his day for a poet. 

But the style of his verses, and how little scruple he must 
have had in assisting in the work of spoliation, may be guessed 
from the following extract. It is thus he describes, a few years 
later the destruction of works of art then going on : — 

" His graven pictures, his golden figures, 

" Most curiously wrought. 
'' Beaten to dust, his temple unjust 

" Prostrate down he brought." 

This man obtained letters from the King, dated from " his 
castle of Windsor, Nov. 1st, 1540, at the contemplation of which," 
as an old chronicle says, " the Dean and chapyter of the. Collegiate 
"Church of Seynte Maryes yn Shrewzebury did, on Oct. 8, 1543, 
"grant demise and to farm let to the said Arthur Kelton, and 
" Thomas Kelton his son, for 30 years from the following Michael- 
"mas, at a rent of JB22 lis. 4d., all their tythe, come, hay, grass, 
"hemp, and flax belonging to the said Deanery, together with 
the house or Mansion place called the Deanery or College." It 
would thus seem that the Dean and Chapter contemplated the 
King's letters (and well they might) for nearly three years before 
they were driven to act in pursuance of them. No doubt they 
raised as many difficulties as they could, and took advantage of all 
the law's delays, and the interest they could excite in influential 
quarters through their friends. And if Arthur Kelton's fine or 
purchase money had been paid, as is probable, without delay to 
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the King; he would have been left to exercise his right as he 
could, and that in the face of a strong undercurrent of opposition, 
which, though we do not read much of it in the records of those 
times, we may be sure would have been manifested by those who 
were attached to the old state of things. In 1545 a commission 
was issued to Kichard, Bishop of Lichfield, and others, to inquire 
about all charities, hospitals, and colleges within the county of 
Salop. By their certificate respecting this Church it would appear 
that the College, though burdened with the lease on its estates 
granted to Arthur Kelton, was not immediately suppressed, for it 
is described as an existing " College of a Dean, prebendaries, and 
"a parish priest, to celebrate and sing divine service daily within 
" the said Parish Church, and to discharge the cure of the same, 
the Dean and Chapter being Parsons there, and having cure by 
"estimate of 1500 houseling people," that is, of persons of an age 
to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; for at that time 
no person of sufficient age failed to communicate at Easter. There 
would have been therefore, about 2,500 people in the parish at 
that time. This estimate, however, probably included Clive, 
Astley, Albrighton, and Berwick. In 1540 there were nine pre- 
bendaries, but two seem to have lapsed at the date of the certificate 
(1545), which goes on to say that the Dean and seven prebendaries 
"divided among them £22 7s. 4d." The stipend of the parish was 
£6 6s. 8d., equal in purchasing power to about £96 of our money ; 
and his income would have been augmented by his share of mass- 
payment and fees for other occasional offices. Wine and wax (for 
candles) are set down at 40 shillings. The fee of the Collector of 
revenue was 4 shillings. In an accoimt taken a few years latec the 
revenue of the College was stated at £42, out of which £4 19s. was 
paid to the Parish Priest ; but this diminution of his income is to 
be accounted for by a payment of £4 to a stipendiary clerk, or assist- 
ant curate. William Yaughan, who was Dean at the passing of 
the act of dissolution under Henry VIII., had been succeeded by 
William. Curbton, the last Dean, when the remaining revenues of 
the College were granted by Edward VI. to the Bailiff's and Bur- 
gesses of the town to found Free Schools at the beginning of 1551. 
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FUBBUABY, 1875.] 

I have already stated what little is known of the Deans of 
Saint Mary's, while it retained its rank as a Collegiate Church. I 
propose now to give some few particulars respecting the Parish 
Priests, who by appointment of the Dean and Chapter, and as their 
Deputies, held the cure of souls. The list of names before the 
Reformation is very imperfect, for two reasons — (1) No notice is to 
be found of them in the Registry of Lichfield, inasmuch as they 
were not licensed by the Bishop, but under the separate jurisdiction 
of the Dean as Ordinary of a Royal Chapel. (2) No Register of 
the Peculiar Jurisdiction of S. Mary's exists earlier than 1660. A 
few names and particulars, however, have been recovered from 
deeds and other ancient documents. 

HoHM, in the reign of Henry II. signs a deed as the Vicar 
of St. Mary's. The word Vicar signifies Deputy, and was applied 
to those of the Clergy who discharged the duties of Parish Priests 
in places where the tithes were held by absentee pluralists, or were 
appropriated, as at St. Mary's for the endowment of monasteries or 
colleges. When the tithes, thus alienated from their original pur- 
pose, were at length confiscated by the suppression of sinecures 
and religious houses at the Reformation, the Parish Priests in all 
such instances retained the name of Vicars, for though no longer 
deputies, but charged with full power and responsibility, they 
retained in each case no more than the Deputy's endowment. 

RoBEBT, the Chaplain, is named in 1255 as holding a Pre- 
bendal Stall in St. Mary's. He was no doubt Vicar of the Parish, 
with a seat in the Chapter. 

Ranulph db Wtcumbb is called Canon and Chaplain of St. 
Mary, in an early year of Edward I. 

William db Pbbston is ealled Chaplain of the Parish 
Church of St. Mary in 1380. 

Sib Roqeb Dloiond was Curate in 1469. It was in his 
time that the last and greatest alterations were made in the fabric 
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of the church by the erection of the spire, by the addition of the 
clerestory, by the enlargement of the Trinity or Leybum Chapel, 
and by the reconstruction of many windows in the Perpendicular 
style. 

Sir John Lanb is mentioned in an existing Parish Book as 
receiving £4 for his " hole yeres wages " in 1554. This sum would 
haye been equivalent to nearly £60 of our money, and would have 
been independent of Fees, which bore a larger proportion then than 
they do now to the fixed stipend of the Cure. The title Sir, pre- 
fixed to the two last names was very commonly given in old 
times to the Parochial Clergy, especially when they were not 
Graduates, or only Bachelors of Arts. A full graduate would have 
been known by the more dignified title of Master. Sir was only a 
contraction of the Latin word Senior, the Norman Sire, the Italian 
Signer: and is still used among us as a mark of respect, or in 
addressing a stranger whose name we do not know ; though we no 
longer prefix it to a man's name, imless he be a Baronet or a 
Knight. As applied to the clergy in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
we have instances of its use by Shakespeare, in the character of 
Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh parson ; Sir Nathaniel, a curate ; Sir 
Oliver Martext, a vicar. 

Mr. Robert Wylton appears to have been curate about 
1576, as in the parish records of that year, are various entries 
about displacing him ; and there is a payment of twopence to a 
strange minister who offered to serve in the cure. But there must 
have been frequent changes about this time, for in 1579 there was 
"bestowed upon a preacher that travelled to this towne uppon 
" motion " (i.e. upon invitation) " of some of the townesmen from 
" Essex to this towne, to the end to serve the cure of St. Marryes," 
ten shillings. And in 1577 is a payment of 12 pence "unto Mr. 
" Williams the curate for his paynes on Easter Day before he was 
" hired " i.e, engaged to serve the cure. It would seem that for a 
short time the Peculiar jurisdiction attaching to the Church was 
suspended, for there is an entry of the same year of a payment of 
18 pence for horse hire to travel with the curate to Eccleshall," 
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doubtless for the purpose of being instituted by the Bishop. Owen 
and Blakeway suggest that at the same time he was chosen by the 
parishioners : but I think it more likely that it was by the bailiffs 
and burgesses of the town, who exercised the trust in right of the 
grant made to them in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth, of the remnant 
of the old College revenues for the maintenance of the Grammar 
School. But the Queen had bound them to "fulfil such rules, 
orders, and constitutions, as shall be taken by Thomas Ashton, 
Clerk, then Chief Schoolmaster." Ashton's Ordinances were finally 
settled in 1578, and reverted the nomination of the Curate in the 
Bailiffs and Chief Schoolmaster for the time being, directing that 
he should have been brought up in the School, a graduate, and a 
burgess's son; and "the same curate shall have yearly for his 
stipend or wages twenty poimds." In Queen Elizabeth's grant the 
same sum had been mentioned, but there were two recipients, a 
Vicar at £13 6s. 8d., and a Priest at £6 13s. 4d. The first 
appointment under the new ordinances was in 1579, and from that 
year the list of Curates or Vicars is complete. 

March, 1875.] 

The first Curate, or Minister as he was then called, appoint- 
ed imder the ordinances drawn up by Thomas Ashton in 1578, 
according to the settlement made by Queen Elizabeth of the 
remnant of the old College estates, was Doctor Edward Bulkeley. 
He was a Shropshire man, from Woore, near Market Drayton, and 
was already a Prebendary of Chester Cathedral, and distinguished 
as a Preacher and Divine. The Bailiffs and Corporation were very 
anxious to secure his services, and with that view offered him, in 
addition to the Curacy, the stipend of which was only £20, the 
Town Preachership, with a further stipend of £52, being together 
equivalent to an income of more than £800 in our day. An order 
in the Corporation Book runs as follows : — " 24th Feb, 21st Eliz., 
" Agreed whereas ye cure of St. Maries restethe now destitute of a 
" Curate, and now the Bailiffs and the Schoolmaster beynge desyrous 
" to place Mr. Dr. Bouckley in ye same cure, and to that end a 
" message be sent to ye same Mr. Dr. to move him to accept the 
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"said cure/' From several subsequent entries in the Town Books 
Dr. Bulkeley appears to have been held in high estimation. He 
is referred to as the " Doctor " on several occasions, and a sum of 
twenty shillings was once spent in welcoming him and his father to 
the town, and "towards the better entertainment of his said father 
" making his abode with Mr. Doctor awhile in the town." And 
another item stands thus : — " Spent by Mr. Bailiffs and the Wor- 
ship of the town at Mr. Doctor's departure 3s. 6d." A deputation 
was also sent to Chester to " procure the staye of Mr. Dr. Bulkeley 
with us." The expense of this journey is thus carefully stated : — 
" We spent in charges ourselves and two men, besides our labour 
"and our horses, for which we ask no allowance, but that we spent 
ordinarily, viz. £1 Is. 8d." It is related that in 1580 there was 
an unusually large number of prisoners at the Quarter Sessions ; 
and as very many offences in those days were visited with sentence 
of death, and, perhaps, especial severity exercised on account of the 
great number of offenders, many prisoners were sent for execution. 
But " one Mr. Doctor Bulkeley, a learned preacher of God's Word, 
" begged the life of a maid for a small trifle condemned, who was 
" of such patience in her journey towards death, and so mortified 
" to die, that she persuaded the stubborimess of her fellows at the 
" place of execution." 

In 1581 an arrangement was made, on Dr. Bulkeley's 
advice, that on every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, prayers 
should be said at St. Chad's at eight o'clock, at St. Julian's at nine, 
and at St. Mary's at ten. There is reason to believe that Evening 
Prayer was said at this time daily in several churches, or at least 
in St. Mary's and St. Alkmond's. A curate (in the modem sense) 
assisted Dr. Bulkeley, for in the Parish Book is an entry, 1579, of 
6s. 8d. paid by him for a seate for him and his curate. This latter 
gentleman appears in the books under many names, Mr. Evan 
Williams, John Williams, Evan Thomas, and Sir Evan ; showing 
the omcertainty of surnames at that time, especially among the 
Welsh. Dr. Bulkeley left St. Mary's m 1582 ; but Mr. Williams 
remained till 1606, when he gave £10 to the poor of the parish. 
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Mat, 1875.] 

In the Magazine for March I gave some account of Dr. 
Bulkeley, the first Incumbent appointed under the new settlement 
of the Schools and the Parish in 1578. He resigned in 1582. The 
Bailiffs and Chief Schoolmaster, at his recommendation, nominated 
the Revd. John Tomkys to succeed him. This gentleman seems to 
have been a divine of some mark and learning, with decided anti- 
Koman views on all points of Church order and doctrine corrected 
at the Reformation. He translated several of the works of 
Bullinger, the Swiss Reformer, as " The Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture," "The Sum of the Four Evangelists," and "A Godly Sermon 
on the Lord's Supper." He was also the Author of "A brief 
exposition of the Lord's Prayer contained in questions and answers," 
and dedicated " to the Christian parents and godly householders of 
the town of Shrewsbury." In 1584 he published a sermon preached 
in S. Mary's Church before the great Earl of Leicester, then visit- 
ing the town. The Earl seems to have been a good listener, for, 
in a pompous preface, Mr. Tomkys expresses his desire that 
" posterity shall hear of your cheerful hearing of many orations ; 
your circumspect view of the town, your comfortable going into 
the Free Grammar School to experience the towardliness of the 
youth there; your Christian presence in the Church at the sermon," 
&c. He styles himself, in 1587, "Her Majesty's Stipendiary 
Minister of St. Mary's," and speaks of John Tomkys, junior 
(probably his son) as "deputy " or assistant curate. In 1589, in 
the months of May and June. " was some controversy in Shrews- 
bury about the setting up of Maypoles before Sherman's Hall," 
{i.e. at the jimction of Milk Street with High Street), " and other 
places; the which one Mr. Tomkys, public preacher, did preach 
against; and the said preacher being present" (at the Maypole) 
"persuading reformation was there threatened and pushed at by 
certain lewd persons: but in the end it was reformed by the 
Bailiffs." In February, 1592, during Lent, Mr. Tomkys fell sick, 
and his sickness was the occasion of a very interesting entry in our 
Parish Books. At that time a statute (2 and 3 Edward VI., caput 
19) was in force which, declaring that " though one day or one 
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kind of meat is not more holy pure or clean than another, yet 
considering that due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, 
and that men using the trade of living by fishing in the sea might 
the rather be set to work" (the motives are somewhat mixed), 
obliged the observance of the ancient fishdays by severe penalties. 
This law was re-enacted by Elizabeth, but with a provision in 
favour of the weak, that the " Minister of their parish, or if he be 
wilful, of an adjoining parish," might grant a license in case of 
notorious sickness, and if the sickness continue more than 8 days, 
the license be registered in the Church Book. In the case of Mr. 
Tomkys the license is as follows : — '^ Whereas John Tomkys, M.A., 
" and public preacher of the word in the town of Salop, is notorl- 
" ously visited with sickness, insomuch that he is desirous to be 
" licensed to eat flesh for the recovery of his former health during 
''the time of his sickness, by the Minister of the Parish next 
"adjoining, according to the statute in that behalf provided, I 
" therefore, Andrew Daker, minister of the parish of St. Alkmond, 
"do license the aforesaid John Tomkys during the time of his 
"sickness and no longer, according to the true meaning and 
" intent of the aforesaid statute, in witness thereof I have subscribed 
"my name this 15th of February, 1592. By me, Andrew Daker." 
On the 23rd of June in this year, Mr. Tomkys died, being thus 
described in the Old Chronicle. "In this year one Mr. John 
"Tomkys, being curate of St. Mary's Church, being a famous 
" learned man, and a publick preacher there, departed this present 
" life and was buried the next day ensuing^ for whose death, of the 
"perfect protestants, was great lamentation." His immediate 
burial ought to be noticed, as shewing, with many other examples 
I could give, that our present custom of postponing burial many 
days after death has not got the practice of our forefathers to 
recommend it, I would also remark on his observance of the 
Church's Fasts, as evidenced by the special license given him to eat 
flesh during them. Here was a good man of a strong protestant 
leaning practising fasting as a matter of ordinary discipline, nearly 
fifty years after the settlement of the Reformation. And yet many 
people imagine fasting to have been among those observances 
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which were distinctly laid aside by the Reformers, not knowing that 
the great contention of the holy men among them was to preserve 
all Church order that was primitive and scriptural, weeding out 
from all doctrines and practices that only which was false or 
exaggerated, and retaining that only which was reasonable and true. 

June, 1875.] 

Before I pass on to the successor of Revd. John Tomkys, it 
will be interesting to give a petition made by a prisoner to the 
Bailifiis for her release. It will serve to show how careless and 
ignorant people in those days resented the preaching of a strict 
life, and what sharp remedies the law then suffered to be applied 
for saucy tongues. ^^ To the Bailiffs of the town of Salop. Right 
" Worshipful, may it please your Worships to pity the poor estate 
" of your poor oratrix, Margaret Freeman, lying in Burgess Gate " 
(on the Castle Gates) " upon your W. commandment upon the bare 
"board, overpressed with irons, and ready to starve for himger, 
"justly pimished for speaking idle words of Mr. Tomkys, the 
" public preacher, and other idle words, which I am heartily sorry 
"for." 

This was towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
this token of undue severity is in marked contrast with the license 
permitted within a few years following, when, as we shall see, the 
clergy and all in authority began to lead very uneasy lives indeed. 
Thomas Laughton, B.D., was put forward in 1592 by the 
Bailifis in succession to Mr. Tomkys, but Mr. Meighen, the chief 
schoolmaster, who had an equal share in the appointment^ refused 
his consent, alleging, when called upon to state his reason, that the 
School ordinances required the son of a Burgess to be preferred. 

To this the Bailiffs pleaded that they had offered the nomi- 
nation to certain sons of Burgesses, who had not accepted it. In 
the end, after nine months Mr. Laughton was admitted. Meantime 
several preachers had visited the town on trial. Three of these 
gentlemen appear in the Bailiffs accounts, as having their expenses 
paid. Mr. Laughton remained as Vicar little more than three 
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years, when he resigned; and the Rev. A. Daker, Vicar of St. 
Alkmond's, applied, as a Burgess's son, to be appointed. He was 
however passed by, and Rev. William Bright^ D.D., who does not 
appear to have been so qualified, was preferred. He remained here 
from January 1597-8, to October, 1618, when he died. A curious 
account is given of his ministry by Mr. Peter Studley, who in 1628 
becmne Vicar of Saint Chad's. He calls Mr. Bright ''a learned 
and reverend preacher," but he adds, " that he could never work 
'' anything upon the perverse and peevish dispositions of certain of 
" his people." 

When he grew aged, these persons laid their *' counsels, 
" purses, and powers together, and provided them a lecturer." It 
does not appear that Mr. Bright resisted this intrusion into his 
pulpit) at least not successfully, as a later Incumbent did in 1735. 
The lecturer, a Mr. Hering, (who seems by what follows to have 
been a remarkably lean man,) was probably chosen as public or 
town preacher for the afternoon sermon, which from 1579 had been 
maintained at St. Mary's by a public subscription throughout the 
town. This man " being settled in his place, and supported with 
" countenance, favour, feasts, and liberal contributions by under- 
'* hand collections in all the parishes of the town, mightily laboured 
<' with his best abilities to encourage them to constancy in their 
"supposed zealous, but in truth their schismatical and disloyal 
" courses." 

Mr. Studley, goes on to say how " the portion of Mr. Her- 
" ing's gifts and talents were noted by Mr. Bright, and how, when 
" invited to the house of a gentleman of our town, he brake a 
"whitty jest upon our lecturer, and, as it were prophetically, 
" signified the event of his factious courses, saying, the lean kine 
*^toill eat up the fat. For indeed in the issue it so fell out in our 
"town; a lean and schismatical ministry obscured the light of 
" better parts in men of the same calling ; and to strengthen a 
" party, with Theudas boasting himself to be somebody, he drew 
" away much people after him." 
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The writer then describes how the Magistrates of the town 
visited Mr. Bright in his last sickness, and were admonished by 
him not to suffer Mr. Hering to succeed him, lest the town should 
" be rent into faction by violation of unity and Christian peace." 
He adds — " This reverend man being laid in his sepulchre, in peace 
"and honour, one Mr. Samuel Browne, a learned and godly 
"minister, of exemplary virtue and pious conversation, was elected 
"(in 1619) to succeed him; and this man, exercising his labours 
"among them by the space of 13 years, was so rudely and un- 
" christianly handled in their insolent contempt of his talent and 
"pains; that by an invective and bitter libel, consisting of 14 
" leaves in quarto cast into his garden, they disquieted his pain- 
" ful " {i.e, painstaking) " and peaceable soul, and shortened the 
"date of his troublesome pilgrimage." Mr. Browne died in 1632, 
and was succeeded by James Betton, D.D. He was one of the 
Bettons of Berwick, brought up at Shrewsbury School, and after- 
wards a Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. He seems to have 
been about 43 years old at the time of his institution. Unlike his 
immediate predecessors he was of the Puritan party, and took the 
side of the Parliament in the troubles which shortly ensued. When 
Shrewsbury took the side of King Charles, in 1642, he was obliged 
to leave the town ; or as Mr. Chaloner, the loyal chief schoolmaster 
expressed it, to veapertUionizey or act like a bat, ».«., to fly by night> 
having held the curacy ten years. Of his return after two years, 
and of the appointments made in his absence, I must tell in the 
next number of the magazine. 

July, 1875.] 

I stated last month that Dr. Betton, having held the Cure 
for 10 years, was obliged, on accoimt of his Puritanical opinions, 
to leave the town in 1642. No successor was formally appointed 
till August 28, 1644; when Nicholas Prowd, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Cashcl, who had been driven from Ireland by the rebellion there, 
became Curate of St. Mary's. At the same time he was made 
Vicar of Meole, and some years afterwards Vicar of Diddlebury. 
He did not^ however, remain long in Shrewsbury, for when the 
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town was taken by the Parliamentarians in Feb., 1645, he was 
ejected, and Dr. Betton was re-installed in his old Cure. All the 
entries in the Parish Eegisters made during Dr. Betton's absence 
of two years, are missing ; and, it is probable that he tore them out 
to mark his sense of the injustice of his removal. His second 
tenure of office was soon brought to an end by his appointment 
after a few months to the valuable rectory of Worthen. He 
remained nine years at Worthen; and it would seem that he 
returned to Shrewsbury, at least he ended his long and troubled 
life here, being buried at St. Mary's, Sept. 17, 1665. Meanwhile 
in 1646, the Rev. Sahubl Fishbb became incumbent^ and continued 
here four years. The reason of his retirement from the Cure in 
1650 is not clear. A letter written by him to some of his parish- 
ioners who had requested him to resign, still exists, in which it 
plainly appears that his departure was an unwilling one. He says 
that he was counted '' not worthy to be longer intrusted with the 
service " of confirming their faith. He subscribes himself " yours 
though not yours," and adds " my comfort is I did not leave you 
but was forced from you." It is likely that his preaching, which 
was the one thing thought of at that time, was not relished by 
some of his hearers, who had given him accordingly no rest. It 
was more than two years before his place was supplied by the 
appointment of Francis Tallbnt to the Cure. 

Seftbmbbb, 1875.] 

From the close of 1650 till 1653 there was no permanently 
appointed curate of this parish. The Church, no doubt, was used 
for sermons by occasional preachers, who were probably Presbyter- 
ians acting under the authority of the town magistrates ; but the 
services of the Church of England were suspended, and could be 
maintained, even in private houses, only under risk of fine and 
imprisonment. At length in January, 1653, Mb. Francis Tallbnts 
was settled here on the nomination of the Mayor and Corporation, 
and with the consent of the parishioners. He was not in Holy 
Orders ; but he seems to have been a man of considerable learning 
and ability, and far better qualified as a teacher than the great 
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bulk of the Presbyterian ministers who were thrust into the old 
parish churches during the Commonwealth. His career at Cam- 
' bridge had been a distinguished one, where he became a fellow of 
his College, and afterwards tutor in the family of the Earl of 
Suffolk. When the Commonwealth was established, he was chosen 
to be one of the 1 2 graduates appointed annually by the University 
as Public Preachers. All parties in Shrewsbury were desirous to 
secure his services in the town. Even those who in their hearts 
clung to the Church of England, seeing that for the time they could 
have no ordained minister of their own, were anxious to do no 
worse than to accept Mr. Tallents. And the last Curate, Mr. Fisher, 
though himself unfairly deprived, was willing by a formal renucia- 
tion of his own claim to pave the way for his admission. In the 
summer of 1 652 the Mayor and Recorder and some of the Alder- 
men sent an invitation to him at Cambridge. The parishioners 
supported it by an address. An increase of £50 a year was prom- 
ised to the stipend. But perhaps the most effectual persuasion was 
contained in a letter from the Puritan Richard Baxter, at that time 
perhaps the man of highest authority in religious matters in 
England, and especially interested and well informed, as a native, 
in the affairs of Shropshire. The letters in the description it gives 
of the better sort of the parishioners of St. Mary's in Baxter's time, 
will not be without interest to their successors in the present day. 
For my own part, I much doubt, judging from the treatment which 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Fisher had met with in years then recent, that 
his witness of the parishioners was as true then as I trust that a 
like witness would be now. The absence of religious differences 
may have been only the effect of the strong arm of the dominant 
party, as the complete change of opinion and feeling when that 
arm grew feeble, would seem to show. Richard Baxter writes as 
follows : — " Sir, — Having so sure a bearer as Dr. Hill, I could not 
"let slip this opportunity of writing two or three lines to you, 
"though unknown. My desires of the prosperity of Christ's 
" Church in Shrewsbury caused me to be solicitous for the repara- 
" tion of their present breach in regard of a minister ; and having 
" so full a Testimony by many of my friends of your Piety, Pru- 
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*' demur and have some discouragements. If my testimony can do 
" anything to turn the scales, I do assure you, impartially, that 
"were I loose, I know not one congregation in England that I 
" would sooner choose. The people (those that be godly) are very 
"serious, sober Christians, as most ever I knew. The Meeting 
" Place " (so he calls the Church), " very convenient for many to 
" hear with an easy voice. Many godly ministers in the coomtry 
" about; and the place public and of great resort and concernment. 
" Sir, you know that the main part of the comfort of a minister's 
" life lyeth in the piety, stability, and encouraging obedience of his 
" people. The differences among them are such as more to encour- 
" age than discourage you. It is not in religion ; and both parties 
" will make you the cement of their closure ; for both long after 
" you. The Governor is a very godly, judicious, orthodox man. I 
"hope they will provide you an assistant. ' If not, it is but 
" taking up with £100 per annum (which on experience I find is 
" enough) and allow the £60 to one of your own choosing. The 
Lord direct you. Yours Ri : Baxter." 

Mr. Tallents accepted the charge, and continued to be the 
recognized minister at S. Mary's, and Town Preacher, during the 
remaining years of the Commonwealth. At the Restoration of 
Charles II. in 1660, when provision was made to restore to their 
cures such as might be living of the Rectors and Vicars ejected by 
the Parliament ten years before, Nicholas Prowde (of whom I 
wrote in the magazine for July) was entitled to be reinstated at 
S. Mary's, But great efforts were made by the townspeople to 
retain Mr. TaUents, Even Mr. Prowd himself withdrew all claim 
in his favour. A new appointment was made in regular form to 
the curacy by the Mayor and Chief Schoolmaster in October, 1661. 
The Act compelled them to regard the Church as vacant, and Mr. 
Tallents did not hesitate to accept this nomination, though by 
implication it condemned as illegal the position he had occupied 
hitherto. So matters remained till Sept., 1662, when the Act of 
Uniformity was put in force. This Act required that the Liturgy 
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of the Church of England should be used in all Churches, and that 
all Curates should be in Holy Orders. Mr. Tallents, it appears, 
was willing to use the Liturgy, but declined to receive ordina- 
tion at the hands of the Bishop. It seems strange that a 
learned Presbyterian, who was ready to use a Liturgy full of 
important truths objected to by his sect, and which so distinctly 
asserts the three orders of Ministry, should have afterwards 
stumbled at the necessity of being himself ordained. The living 
was therefore declared vacant^ though the Commissioners who 
visited Shrewsbury to carry out the Act, directed that all his 
stipends should be paid in full down to that time. 

NOVBMBBR, 1875.] 

I have given an account of the remarkable circumstances 
of the appointment of Mr. Francis Tallbnts to the curacy of the 
parish during the Commonwealth, of his re-appointment at the 
Restoration, and of his ejection from the cure because he refused 
to accept Episcopal Ordination, when the Act of Uniformity, 1662, 
came into operation. He was, as a learned and painstaking man, 
one of the best of those 2000 ministers who were compelled to 
leave their benefices imder the Act, and whose ejection has been 
frequently and loudly objected to, from that day to this, as a great 
hardship on the sufferers, and a grievous mistake in policy on the 
part of our rulers in Church and State. But the objection is one- 
sided, and cannot, I think, upon examination, be sustained. No 
doubt it would have been a happy thing for the peace of the nation 
and the church, if order could have been restored without violent 
change, and especially without hardship, either apparent or real, 
on particular congregations or ministers. And there is abomdant 
proof that the framers of the Act of Uniformity aimed at this 
happy result. For they did not proceed hastily. It was more 
than two years after the restoration before the act came into force. 
Besides, with great forbearance, they did not provide that all the 
clergy who had been ejected from their livings in a very summary 
way by the Presbyterians, should be reinstated on the King's 
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return; though a large party, whom it was hard to answer, 
demanded that this should be done as an act of obvious justice. 
They were even satisfied that the intruders should remain in pos- 
session of their cures, if only they would use the Liturgy, and 
receive Holy Orders at the Bishop's hands. It is hard to see how 
they could have required less; or how the Church of England could 
have maintained her claim to "stand in the old paths," and to 
preserve primitive truth and apostolic order, had she suffered the 
three Creeds, and her ancient Liturgy, and Holy Orders, to be 
regarded as indifferent and optional things. By a time-serving 
surrender of necessary things^ her position would have been weak- 
ened for all time, as a barrier both against Popish innovation and 
Puritan will-worship. In plain truth, the much abused Act of 
Uniformity was both patient and firm. The objectors to it, in a 
weak, though perhaps kindly, regret at its occasional effect, fall 
into two errors. They fail to see the far greater mischief which 
would have followed on the concession of vital truths ; while they 
greatly over-estimate the hardship which really ensued in the case 
of the Presbyterian ministers. All over the country by far the 
greater part of these conformed, and retained their cures. " Two 
thousand " is a good roimd number, but in truth there were not 
1800 of them, and of these not many were like Mr. Tallents, for 
they rejected not only Holy Orders and a Liturgy, but a vast 
amount of Catholic truth beside. Moreover they were but a small 
number compared with the seven thousand ordained clergy, who 
had been summarily ejected during the Commonwealth to make 
room for them and their friends. The case of these clergy was, 
indeed, far harder, but of their sufferings very little mention has 
been made. Of course it must be admitted that a great schism 
grew up in England, of which, at its beginning, the Act of Uni- 
formity was the occasion ; but it was not the cause. The cause 
lay deeper far in England's earlier history. 

Dbobmbbb, 1875.] 

Mr. Tallents, after his ejection seems to have returned to 
his former occupation as a private tutor. We do not know where 
he was first employed : but in the beginning of 1670 he set out 
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with two pupils on foreign travel, which extended over three years 
and a half, through France and Switzerland. During this time he 
kept a journal, which is now in my possession, and from which I 
hope to make some extracts public. It is full of many interesting 
particulars respecting the places he visited, especially in the notice 
he takes of religious observances. But it was evidently made for 
his own satisfaction only, and I do not think the interest it might 
arouse would be suflBciently sustained to justify my publication of 
the whole. The journal gives a much more pleasant impression of 
Mr. Tallents as a learned and not illiberal man, than the grim por- 
trait of him which is still preserved by the successors of the con- 
gregation which he planted in this town. In 1673 he returned to 
his friends in Shrewsbury, where he joined Mr. Bryan, the ejected 
minister from S. Chad's, in establishing a meeting house for 
Presbyterian dissenters. In this he does not seem to have been 
hindered by the authorities till 1685, when he was sent a prisoner 
to Chester Castle. And even then there is groimd for supposing 
that he was imprisoned on suspicion of a guilty knowledge' of 
Monmouth's rebellion. He was not long in prison ; but did not 
come back to Shrewsbury till 1687. He married no less than four 
wives, but survived them all ; and at length died himself, in his 
89th year, in 1708. He was buried in S. Mary's Church, in the 
same grave where 50 years earlier he had laid his first wife. It 
deserves to be mentioned that the north aisle of ^e Church was 
raised and made to correspond with the south aisle, while Mr. 
Tallents held the cure in 1658. It is an almost solitary instance 
of Gothic Architecture being attempted in these troubled times. 
The work was clumsily but substantially done, with a real aim at 
preserving architectural propriety ; and may be taken as a token 
of Mr. Tallents good taste and influence. If he did not originate 
the work, it could not have been carried out except with his 
good¥rill. 

January, 1876.] 

After Mr. Tallent's refusal to receive Holy Orders, and his 
consequent retirement from the Curacy, the Rev. Robbbt Fowlbr 
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was appointed in his place. He held the cure for rather more than 
sixteen years, but nothing more is recorded of him, save that he 
was buried at S. Mary's, January 29th, 1678. 

The appointment of his successor was very quickly made. 
On February 8th in the same year, the Rev. Thomas Dawks was 
nominated by the Bailiffs and Chief Schoolmaster. The right of 
nomiqation had been vested in them for more than a 100 years, 
with the direction that they should find, if possible, a Burgess's 
son who had been brought up at Shrewsbury School. Mr. Dawes, 
however, seems to have been the first person so qualified who 
received the appointment ; though the number of Burgess's sons 
educated at the School was larger in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries than it has been since. These facts show that the pre- 
ference given to sons of Burgesses by the ordinance of Queen 
Elizabeth was less strictly interpreted as limiting the choice of the 
patrons in those days than in our own time. When the claim of 
the Burgesses was brought before the Courts of Law in 1854, this 
point does not seem to have been noticed. Mr. Dawes held the 
cure for thirty-six years. 

He was succeeded in 1715 by the Rev. John Llotd, a 
native of the town, and a nephew of the Rev. Richard Lloyd, Head 
Master. He was a Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, till his 
marriage with Margaret, daughter of Hugh North, goldsmith to 
Queen Anne. Soon after his appointment to St. Mary's, he was 
also presented to the Rectory of Berrington, of which the Patron 
was then disabled as being a Romanist^ and the presentation was 
therefore vested for that turn in the University of Cambridge. 
For nineteen years Mr. Lloyd continued to be Vicar of St. Mary's, 
and Town Preacher and Rector of Berrington. The law in those 
days permitted that several offices might be held by one and the 
same person ; the duties being done by deputies ; but there were 
peculiar obligations attaching to two of these appointments which 
could not be so easily satisfied. The same Act which gave to the 
Universities the right of nominating to cures of which the patrons 
were Romanists, required that the Incumbents nominated by them 
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should reside at least ten months in each year. Thus Mr. Lloyd 
had to live ten months at Berrington, and as Town Preacher was 
also required to reside in Shrewsbury. Probably for several years 
no notice wvs taken of his failure to reconcile these two duties : 
but at last, in 1735, the Corporation, who held in trust the en- 
dowment of the Town Preachership, stopped payment on the groimd 
of Mr. Lloyd's absence, and appointed the Rev. Benjamin Wingfield 
in his place ; but they were unable to secure for him the use of 
the pulpit. The dispute went on for the remainder of Mr. Lloyd's 
life, during eight years. It was, however, a drawn battle. Mr. 
Lloyd could not compel the Corporation to pay him the income of 
the Preachership, while the Corporation could not compel Mr. 
Lloyd to admit Mr. Wingfield to his Church. This last gentleman 
was the only victor in the strife; for he received a salary, the 
duties attaching to which he was not allowed to perform. 

On Mr. Lloyd's death, the Mayor and Head Master failed to 
agree in choosing a successor ; so after a delay of six months the 
right of nomination lapsed to the Crown. The Rev. Benjamin 
WiNGFiBLD, who had been already appointed Town Preacher, was 
presented in February, 1744. He was of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and son of the Rev. Philip Wingfield, Vicar of St. Julian's. 
He continued to be Incumbent for nearly twenty years. He was 
a pluralist like his predecessor, holding the first portion of the 
valuable living of Pontesbury ; but being unfettered by any obli- 
gation of residence, he was suffered to hold the three appointments 
without legal hindrance. The arrangement does not seem to have 
been satisfactory to the Corporation, for they kept back the income 
of the larger of the two estates attached to the preachership, 
applying the proceeds to their own purposes, — a practice, I may 
add, which has been continued by their successors, though without 
their excuse, to the present day. Mr. Wingfield died in 1763. 

March, 1876.] 

On Mr. Wingfield's death in 1763, the Mayor and Head- 
master appointed the Rev. Edward Blakbwat to the Cure. He 
was of a family which had been long settled in the neighbourhood, 
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first at Cronkhill as tenants to the Abbots of Lilleshall, and after- 
wards at Withington. His father Mr. Peter Blakeway, was a 
surgeon, who had married Dorothy only daughter of Mr. Joshua 
Johnson, a master of the Free Schools. Mr. E. Blakeway was edu- 
cated at the Schools under Mr. Hotchkis, and went to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, aided by one of Dr. Millington's Exhibitions. 
He took his degree as a Wrangler in 1756, and was one of the 
Moderators in 1762. It would appear, therefore, that he continued 
to reside in Cambridge till his appointment to St. Mary's. In 1764 
he was presented to the living of Long Stanton, in the County of 
Cambridge, on vacating by marriage his fellowship at Magdalene ; 
and he held this Cure with St. Mary's till 1779. In that year he 
was made Rector of Filton in the coimty of Gloucester, of which 
benefice his brother-in-law, Mr. Matthew Brickdale, was patron : 
and seven years afterwards in 1786, he was presented by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow to the Vicarage of Neen Savage, in Shropshire. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Ed. Blakeway like most of his pre- 
decessors, and like his nephew and immediate successor, the Rev. 
J. B. Blakeway, was a pluralist, holding no less than three Cures 
at once, at long distances from each other. The duties of two of 
these were of course performed by deputy. This practice was 
nothing accoimted of in those days, when almost every clergyman 
of good family or learning held more Cures than one, while to make 
the matter worse, in many instances one deputy sufi&ced for two or 
three neighbouring churches of which the Incumbents were plura- 
list absentees. Out of this abuse, which regarded each living as a 
benefice rather than a cure of souls, came most of the coldness 
and deadness, which, in spite of the learning and the zeal mani- 
fested by some individuals of the Clergy, benumbed the energies of 
the church 100 years ago ; and which have occasioned those vast 
arrears of church work, which men of the last generation and of 
this have been endeavouring to overtake. We must however be 
careful to remember that in the last century the mischief was not 
so clearly seen as it may be now, and that the practice was no new 
thing, but had been inherited from the middle ages when the great 
abbeys and religious houses, for their own advancement, withdrew 
the Rectors from many parishes, and left Vicars only in their places. 
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Mr. Ed. Blakeway seems to have been a learned man, much 
respected in the town. In 1794, a year before his death, he had 
sufficient influence to secure on his resignation the appointment of 
his nephew, the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in his stead. He died in 
1795, and was buried at Withington. 

May, 1876.] 

Mr. Edward Blakeway resigned the cure of St. Mary's in 
1794, having ascertained that the Mayor and Headmaster were 
willing to appoint his nephew, the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in his 
place; He continued, however, to hold the office of Ordinary and 
Official of the Peculiar till his death in the following year. 

The Rev. John Bbickdalb Blakbwat deserves special 
notice among the Incumbents of St. Mary's, not only for his long 
tenure of the cure, during 32 years, but also for his considerable 
attainments as a scholar and an antiquarian. He was a native of 
Shrewsbury, and was first called to the Bar, a profession which he 
followed for four years, going the Oxford circuit. But in 1793, he 
took Holy Orders; and soon succeeded his uncle both at St. Mary's, 
and as Rector of Neen Savage, Salop ; and in 1795 he became also 
Vicar of Filton, alias Whitchurch, Somerset. In 1800, he was 
further appointed Vicar of Kinlet, Salop. These four cures he 
held for sixteen years, living six months in each year at Shrews- 
bury, and six months at Kinlet, discharging the remainder of his 
duties by deputy. In 1816 he resigned Kinlet and Filton, but 
retained Neen Savage, with St. Mary's, till his death. I remarked 
last month upon the common practice in his day of holding several 
cures far distant from each other, and the mischief which resulted 
from it. It is no doubt quite indefensible ; yet I would repeat the 
caution which I then gave, that it would not be fair to judge those 
who inherited the practice from their forefathers by the better 
standard of duty which has been forced on ourselves through sad 
experience of the mischief. After resigning two of what he himself 
called in a letter " his cumbrous and improfitable pluralities," he 
made a part of the Council House, in this parish, his constant 
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residence. Notwithstanding an impediment in his speech, which, 
however, was much slighter in Church than in company, Mr. 
Blakeway possessed many gifts as a preacher ; and seems to have 
acquired, even in subjects where critical acuteness was needed, the 
happy art of making himself perfectly intelligible to all his hearers. 

The pursuit which Mr. Blakeway followed with most un- 
varied fondness, throughout his life, was the study of Antiquities ; 
and iu 1807 he became a member of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The Antiquities of Shropshire he explored with great perseverance 
and success, and had collected a great mass of materials for a 
History of the County ; but he died before he had arranged them. 
The papers, indeed, are still preserved in the Bodleian Library, but 
the skill which could have put them into proper shape, and the 
well stored memory which could have supplied many links of im- 
recorded matter, are gone. What he might have done in a County 
History is well attested by what he succeeded in doing in the 
History of Shrewsbury, one of the very best local Histories in 
England. He began this in the year 1822, with the assistance of 
his friend and brother antiquary. Archdeacon Owen, who was also 
his successor at St. Mary's. The Book was issued under the 
names of Owen and Blakeway ; but I have frequently heard from 
those who knew them both, and also from the printer who set up 
the type, that the greater part of the letter press is to be attributed 
to the latter name. The book now appears in two large quarto 
volumes, but it was issued first in numbers, and the last number 
was printed, but not actually delivered, when its chief author was 
struck down by death. 

Mr. Blakeway was always writing, and left many papers 
behind him, yet he did not publish much. Besides the History of 
Shrewsbury, he printed three sermons, a pamphlet on the Author- 
ship of the letters of Junius, and a tract on Kegeneration. He was 
also a frequent contributor to the " Gentleman's Magazine." 

The illness which brought him to the grave was caused by 
a tumour in his side, which had been forming for some years, and 
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had caused him latterly to stoop in his gait. After submitting to 
an operation, he simk rapidly from its effects, and, died on March 
10, 1826, aged 60, well remembered and beloved by his parishioners. 

OOTOBBB, 1876.] 

There is an oflBce called that of "Public or Town Preacher," 
which, in every instance but one since its first institution, has been 
held with the cure of St. Mary's. Some details respecting it may 
be interesting to the readers of this Magazine. 

In the middle ages, before the 13th century, there was very 
little preaching in our Churches ; and Christian people were for 
the most part very ignorant of the simplest truths of Bible history 
or doctrine. A large portion of the parochial endowments had 
been diverted to the maintenance of monasteries, which supplied 
the place of the Parish Priest by the appointment of a vicar or 
deputy, who was rarely chosen from among the most learned or 
able of their body. Such instruction as was given was limited in 
most parishes to the great Festivals of the year, and the doctrines 
connected with them. As a remedy to the plain abuse of this 
state of things, from 1208 to 1254, various bodies of Friars (or 
Brothers) were founded, who were wholly distinct both from the 
Monastic Orders, and from the Parochial Clergy, and were intended 
to supply the acknowledged defects in the Church work of that day. 
They professed, and doubtless at first practised great self-denial 
and holiness of life. Their business especially was preaching, and 
they were much engaged besides in instructing and guiding indi- 
vidual souls. I will not now mention the several orders of Friars, 
or say more of their number and work in Shrewsbury during the 
next three centuries ; for I may have occasion to describe them 
more fully, with some particulars of their growth and decay, when 
I come to speak of St. Mary's Friars. I have only glanced at them 
now, that my readers may understand how completely, when these 
preaching brothers were extinguished, as they were in the early 
years of the Keformation, the whole country became well nigh 
destitute of religious instruction. The leaders of the Reformation 
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perceived the want, and did all they could to supply it. The 
teaching of the Friars, though erroneous in many points, was yet 
better than none ; and when they were gone, it was difi&cult for 
many years to supply in any sort their place. Latimer, in the 
reign of Edward YI., complains of the cessation of preaching. 
London and the large towns, he said, were reasonably furnished 
with faithful preachers, "but the silly people otherwhere pine away 
and perish for want of saving food : they are much decayed for 
want of prophecy,'' (a word often used at that time, as in the 
Bible, for preaching.) " Many there are that hear not a sermon 
in seven years ; I might safely say in seventeen." And he goes 
on to account for this, pointing out how the parishes had been 
robbed of their endowments, and "a silly" (trifling) "stipend 
given to a poor Sir John " (vicar) " to say mass." 

This deficiency, which prevailed all over England, was felt 
also in Shrewsbury, and at length some of the principal inhabitants 
of the town and its immediate neighbourhood, agreed to invite 
some learned divine to come and live among them; and they 
subscribed to raise an annual income for his maintenance. His 
duty was to preach on all public occasions, and in the afternoon of 
every Sunday in Saint Mary's Church. In the accounts of the 
Corporation is a charge of 12 pence for a book in which to write 
the engagements entered into between the first Public Preacher, 
Dr. Buckley, and the subscribers; for each contributor bound 
himself and his heirs to the payment of the sum set opposite his 
name, " so long as Dr. Buckley should be comorant " (sojourning) 
" and resyant " (resident) " in the Town, and shall publickly teach 
and preach the Holy Scriptures." There were 94 contributors, 
in sums varying from £2 to 6 shillings and 8 pence. They resided 
in all parts of the town, but agreed in the choice of S. Mary's 
Church, either because it was the most central and convenient, or 
because the appointment to the Cure of S. Mary's then lay in the 
Bailiffs and Chief Schoolmaster, and thus the nomination of one 
and the same person to the Curacy and the Preachership was more 
likely to be secured. The whole amount of subscriptions was £52 
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a year, equal to nearly £400 at present, and if added to the value 
of the Curacy (£20) would reach nearly £600 a year. Three years 
after this subscription was entered into, the Corporation added to 
the endowments thus secured, by admitting seventy-six new Bur- 
gesses and applying the fines paid by them, £380, to the mainten- 
ance of the Preachership. This sum was put out at 10 J per cent, 
(no uncommon rate of interest at that time) and produced £40 a 
year. In 1591, John Okell, Aldferman, gave £100. In 1595, the 
Corporation added £100 more, by making 20 new Burgesses : and 
in 1621, they purchased an estate at Coton Hill for £672, "towards 
the maintenance of such person as then or thereafter should preach 
the Gospel in the said town of Salop." In 1620, Richard Wynne, 
gent., bequeathed £300 to the Corporation towards the same pur- 
pose, "to be laid out in land, as they and Mr. Browne, then 
Preacher, should think fit, so as he and his successors, publick 
preachers of the Parish Church of St. Mary, should have the 
benefit." It was with this money that the estate at Edgerley, now 
producing £72 a year, was purchased in 1626. It is now (1876) 
the only remaining Endowment of the Public Preachership. How 
all the rest was lost must be told in a future number of the 
Magazine. 

January, 1877.] 

THE BELLS.— Shrewsbury is famous for its bells. There 
are ten bells in the steeple of our own church, beside that which 
hangs in the place of the old sanctxis bell in an open turret at the 
junction of the choir with the chancel. It is not the largest peal 
in the town, yielding the first place both in weight and number to 
the fine peal at St. Chad's. But it stands unquestionably first 
in its glad merry tones, and in its perfect tune. This is especially 
true as regards the eight largest bells, which were all cast at one 
time, and are aU "maiden" bells, i,e, cast to their proper note 
without having sufiered afterwards from the necessity of being 
tuned, a process which is effected by chipping small pieces from the 
inside of the "bow " of a bell; or by cutting away the edge of the 
"lip;" and which has the effect of injuring its vibration and the 
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mellow volume of its sound. These bells have the further advant- 
age of being hung 150 feet above the river, in a tower pierced with 
large double belfry windows, and with broach windows and other 
sound holes in the spire above. Their sound, therefore, can get 
well away, over both town and country, to an extent far wider than 
their weight alone could secure for them. The note of the tenor 
bell is E: this is not usual with so large a peal, and is a cause of 
its bright glad sound as contrasted with the more sad and solemn 
effect usually produced. Take by way of comparison the grand 
peal at St. Chad's. It is nearly twice the weight of St. Mary's 
peal; but its foimder, Mears, was a much inferior workman to his 
predecessors, Pack and Chapman, who cast the latter peal ; and it 
has suffered much in vibratory power from tuning ; its note too 
is unduly solemn, not to say melancholy ; and the effect it would 
yet by its great weight be capable of producing, is seriously dimin- 
ished by the small size of its belfry windows, which chokes the 
sound as in a box, and mars the clear music by a continual 
buzzing noise. With nearly twice the weight of metal, the means 
of escape for the sound is scarcely half that furnished at St. Mary's. 

The eight large bells of this peal were cast in 1775 by Pack 
and Chapman, of Whitechapel, London. There had been before 
that date six good old bells in the tower, of which the weights were 
nearly the same as the six largest bells of the new peal ; but they 
had not been cast at one time, and the intervals between the notes 
were not accurately marked. For this reason, and because change- 
ringing was at that time becoming popular, the parish resolved to 
have the old bells recast, and sufi&cient metal added to make eight 
in number. Mr. James Bumey, organist of the church for 54 
years, and an eminent musician, took great interest in the manage- 
ment of the matter. The following entry appears in the parish 
records: — * Augt. 13, 1775. At a public meeting of the "parish- 
ioners immediately after Evening Service " (Evening Prayer was 
said daily at that time) " at the toll of the bell, agreeable to public 
"pptice given a month before, it was agreed that the present bells 
"shall be changed for eight new bells by publiok subscription had 
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*' for that purpose, and should the said subscription prove insuffi- 
" cient, the parish to make up the deficiency by assessment/' that 
is, out of the church rate. A list of the subscribers is preserved. 
They are only 34 in number, but their gifts amoimted to 
•£239 lis. 6d. The largest gift was £40, by John Corbet^ Esq. 
then follow Thomas Powys, Esq., £31 ; Drapers' Company, £30 
William Pulteney, Esq., Lord Clive, and Noel Hill, Esq. each £21 
Mr. Lester, £15 ; the rest being in sums of five guineas and under 



The following is a copy of the bill : — 

St, Mary^a Parish to Pack and Chapman. 



Dr. 






1775, 7th Dec. 




Per Contra. 


To peal of 8 Bells. 


1776, 


9th April. 


C. Q. li. 


ByCasl 


[ oB account JSIOO 


8th ... 21 2 17 




0. «. L. 


7th ... 16 1 9 


„6tholdbeU20 3 20 


6th ... 11 3 11 


„5th 


„ 15 3 10 


5th ... 10 3 11 


„4th 


„ 12 2 9 


4th ... 9 16 


„3rd 


„ 11 2 22 


3ni ... 7 3 6 


„2nd 


8 3 18 


2nd ... 7 21 


„ Ist 


7 18 


Ist ... 6 1 9 






01 Iff 





Cr. 







at £6percwt. ... 546 17 
8 Clappers ..2 16 
at 9d. per lb. ... 9 



IJ 77 1 3 

at £4 14s. per cwt. 363 4 
By cash ... 92 13 IJ 



£555 17 IJ 



£555 17 IJ 



It will be seen that beyond the allowance for the old metal, 
the additional cost of the casting of the new peal was £192. But 
this was not the whole expense, as £40 were paid for hanging the 
new bells, and £3 9s. 6d. for simdry other charges. No mention 
is made of a new bell frame. It is probable that the old frame 
was used, with some necessary re-arrangement of its parts. The 
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whole sum needed, £600, was covered by the subscription list 
added to the value of the old metal, leaving a balance in hand. 

I find that Owen and Blakeway, in their history, state that 
the tenor of the old peal weighed 27cwt. Iqr. But this would have 
been out of all due proportion to the old peal as given in Pack and 
Chapman's bill, which in its mention both of weight and value is 
doubtless correct. 

In 1810 two more bells were added to the peal, at a cost of 
JBIOO, by subscription. They were cast by Hears, but so badly, 
that they had to be re-cast. They were the two trebles of the 
present peal, and are certainly inferior to the other eight. 

There were chimes on both the old and new peal ; but of 
these, and of the curfew, and some more particulars about the 
bells, I hope to write next month. 



April, 1877.] 

Thb Parish Glbrk. — Our last number was issued between 
the death and burial of our old friend Mr. Kichard Price. He 
had been so long, and so well and favourably known to us all in 
his connexion with the Church and Parish, that many persons will 
be glad, I think, to have some notice recorded in our Magazine 
both of himself and of the office he held. The word Clerk is only 
an abbreviation of the word Clericus, or Clergyman. It is derived 
from a Greek word which signifies a " lot," and it was given to 
those only who were ordained to any holy fimction, because, as 
with the Levites, they were the " lot or portion " of the Lord, or 
because the "Lord was their lot or inheritance." But in the 
middle ages almost all offices, whether secular or religious, which 
required some learning, or even the mere power to read and write, 
for their discharge, were filled by the Clergy, who alone had suffici- 
ent scholarship. And so it has come to pass in our day that the 
honourable name of "Clerk" still survives as applicable to all 
persons who have any " book-keeping " or other writing as their 
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OGOupation. Before the Reformation the Parish Clerk was a real 
Clerk, i.e. a Clergyman appointed to assist the Parish Priest in 
sacred things ; and there were one or more of these Clerks appoint- 
ed according to the wealth or dignity of the Church in which they 
served. But when, after the Reformation, Church endowments 
were reduced to a bare maintenance for one Priest only in each 
parish, the office soon devolved upon a layman, who might be free 
to add the profits of some secular calling to the few fees which 
remained attached to his office in the Church. And the part he 
took in sacred things was reduced to his leading the responses of 
the congregation, a very necessary part in days when very few of 
those present were able to read. In some few parishes, by special 
endowment, "Clerks in Orders" may still be found ; and it should 
be noticed that provision for their revival has been made in a 
recent Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 of Vict. cap. 59. The appoint- 
ment of a Parish Clerk, unless some local custom to the contrary 
should prevail, lies with the Parish Priest. But when duly 
appointed he can be removed only on just cause to be approved by 
a Court of Law. 

I have said this much to shew the origin and use of the 
office. Mr. Richard Price was bom in St. Mary's Parish, on Feb. 
24th, S. Matthias' Day, 1798. He was appointed Parish Clerk by 
the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in January, 1820. But he had acted as 
his father's deputy for some two years before. He was also sworn 
Apparitor of the Officials Court in St. Mary's, at which Visitations 
of the four dependent Curacies were held, and the wills were 
proved of all such persons as had at the time of the death no prop- 
erty outside the Peculiar Jurisdiction of the Ordinary, This office, 
which was a source of occasional profit to him ceased, as regards 
Visitations in 1846, and as regards Wills in 1856. 

On May 22, 1822, Mr. Price was appointed also 
Vestry Clerk, that is, he became the officer of the Churchwardens 
in the charge of the Books and other documents of the Parish, and 
the collection of Church Rates and Pew Rents. It was not till 
1828 that he became Assistant Overseer, an appointment which he 
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had endeavoured to obtain in 1826, but on a poll of the parish was 
defeated by a considerable majority. The election seems to have 
turned chiefly on political grounds, and was hotly contested at a 
large outlay of money by the supporters of the two Candidates. 
The successful Candidate, however, soon proved wholly imfitted for 
his post, and in 1828 Mr. Price was an easy victor. In all these 
oflfices he continued to be usefully employed up to the time of his 
death. With the exception of a very few days interval in every 
year, he was rarely absent from his post till the last twelve months, 
when his increasing infirmities compelled his more frequent absence 
from the Church or from his office ; and even then every detail 
passed under his own eye till within a week of his decease. 
He ceased to act as Relieving Officer, when Shrewsbury was incor- 
porated with Atcham Union in the administration of the Poor Law; 
but for 45 years the difficult duties of that office had been 
discharged by him with signal fairness and discretion. He neither 
hardened his heart againt the poor, nor did he demoralize them, 
and create ill feeling in the class above them, by a too lax system 
of relief. He was particularly anxious to keep political considera- 
tion out of all parochial concerns, and was consequently trusted by 
all parties. Many of us will remember how on all occasions of a 
parish dinner, he took care that the toast of "the Peaceable Parish 
of S. Mary" should be duly honoured. Certainly by his own 
conduct he did much to keep it so ; and even when any breach of 
harmony seemed likely to occur, he would steadily refuse to recog- 
nise it. He served about holy things with five successive Vicars 
of the parish, warmly attached, as I know from him, to all of them, 
and much esteemed and trusted by them all. But there was one 
point in his character of which we all ought to have a grateful 
remembrance. He was one eminently capable both of warm attach- 
ment to what was old, and of readily accepting new improvements. 
While his great age and long tenure of office made him a link 
between the old and the new, he had none of the obstructive 
tenacity which in like circimistances often shows itself. Some 
thirteen years ago, when we entered on the work of the restoration 
of our Parish Church, there were many things necessary to be 
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done, which might have been regarded by him as an interference 
with duties which even then for half a century had been allotted 
to his share. Especially when the Church was thrown open at all 
hours, he was a loser of fees, which had long been received by him 
as its custodian. But he was generous and loyal to the Parish 
through every change, and resolutely set his own feelings and 
interests on one, side. Again and again he was a large contributor 
to our restoration fund, and no one was more zealous than he at 
oiLr Committee Meetings, or rejoiced more at our success. Had 
he looked more at "his own things," and regarded less the inter- 
ests and the wish of others, he might have introduced into a good 
work an element of discord ; some hesitation in action ; some sore- 
ness in feeling. 

We cannot doubt that his unselfishness met with its reward, 
and that his worship in the congregation in his declining years, 
was the more acceptable to God, and the more blessed to his soul's 
health. 

He outlived his 79th birthday by two days, and died full 
of humble thankfulness to Almighty God for the many mercies of a 
long life ; and of all these mercies he reckoned among the chief 
that God had sent him, a sickness, which, though often painful, 
yet in no way had impaired the powers of his mind. 



June, 1877.] 

In the Magazine of January last I gave some account of our 
peal of bells. I have now some further particulars to give, for 
which at that time I had not space. The "Curfew" has been 
rung on the Great Bell from time immemorial. The word is 
derived from two Norman words " couvre feu," to cover fire. The 
origin of the custom is said to be a direction by William the 
Conqueror, that at the sound of this bell all his subjects should 
rake out their fires and extinguish their lights, going peacefully to 
bed. Here and there in England the custom has survived to this 
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day in old Parish Churches, partly as a convenient remembrancer 
of the passing hours, and partly because of some small endowment 
secured to the sexton on his fulfilment of the duty. Twenty 
shillings was paid annually to the sexton of St. Mary's by the old 
Corporation for this purpose, but the payment has been discontinued 
by the new body since 1832, and the Churchwardens now include 
the payment in the sexton's salary. The Curfew has probably 
been maintained at St. Mary's from the firsts and may be taken as 
a sign, in addition to other tokens which I pointed out in February, 
1874, that in the earlier history of the town this Church was 
regarded by the authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, as chief in 
dignity and antiquity. 

I have already narrated the circumstances in which the 
eight larger bells were cast in 1775, with the particulars of their 
weight, cost, <fec. And I stated that the peal was increased to ten 
by the addition of two trebles in 1810. " Owen and Blakeway " 
say that this was done by subscription. It is strange (for Mr. 
Blakeway was then vicar, and must have been cognisant of the 
facts) that this statement is not entirely borne out by the records 
made at the time in the books of parish meetings and accounts. 
From these it appears that '^ a proposal was made " on July 23, 
1809, "by the Union Society" of Bellringers " in this town, to 
place two bells at the expense of the said society in addition to the 
present peal." It was accepted; and at the same meeting an 
estimate from Mears and Son of £50 for the repair of existing bells 
and bell-frame was agreed to. It appears that the Union Society 
had some difficulty in raising a sufficient sum for the new bells, for 
on April 10th, 1810, " it was agreed that the parish will make up 
(i.«. by church-rate) any deficiency that may arise " on their com- 
pletion. This deficiency amounted to more than £40, or about 
one-third part of the whole cost. These two bells bear no inscrip- 
tion except the name of their founder, " Thomas Mears, London. 
Fecit, 1811." The other eight have inscriptions as follows : — 
3rd, "We were all fixed here by voluntary subscription." 4th, 
"Happiness to all the worthy contributors." 5th, "Success to 
the Worshipful Company of Drapers." (This company had con- 
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tributed £30.) 6th, " Unanimity and welfare to this Church and 
Nation." 7th, "Peace and Prosperity to this Church and Nation." 
8th "Prosperity to St. Mary's Parish." 9th, "E. Blakeway, M.A., 
Minister, Messrs. J. Watkins, J. Warren, E. Elsmere, H. Kent, 
Churchwardens." 10th, "May all whom I summon to their graves 
enjoy everlasting bliss." To each of these inscriptions are added 
the words " Pack and Chapman, London. Fecit^ 1775." It must 
be admitted that with the exception of those on the 10th bell the 
words are very poorly imagined. 

" Chimes," or machinery for playing tunes, were attached 
to both the old and new peal, and the old chime barrels still remain 
in the loft between the ringing chamber and the belfry. But they 
do not appear to have been connected with the machinery of the 
present church dock, which was made about 1831. I am not 
without hope that, when some more pressing matters of repair shall 
have been first attended to, an effort will be made by the parish to 
provide a new and better clock than the present, and one capable 
of striking Handel's quarters, and reviving the chimes. 

It may interest the readers of the Magazine to know the 
meaning of a bell which is occasionally sounded after the Curfew. 
Sometimes it tolls the day of the month ; but at other times it is a 
" passing bell," which is now rung at a fixed hour between death 
and burial, instead of being rung in the last moments of life. If 
the deceased person was a male, the bell goes nine times, and 
after a pause ten more, and after another pause eleven more ; after 
which a number of strokes gives the age of the person. In the 
case of a female nine strokes are given, and then ten, followed in 
like manner by a count of the age. 

I shall have more to say about bells in a future number. 

July 1877.] 

I will add to the account I have given of Si Mary's bells, 
a few notes on Church Bells in general, which may be of interest 
to those who love to hear them. 
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As to their origin and early history I shall say nothing 
except that they seem to have been first used in the fifth century, 
and to have been preceded by the use of rude gongs and wooden 
contrivances worked like rattles, for calling the faithful to public 
prayer. Shrewsbury was well furnished with bells in the middle 
ages ; but we have not at this day a single bell older than the 17th 
century. This is partly owing to honest wear and tear, and in a 
much greater degree to carelessness in ringing ; but it is chiefly the 
result of spoliation in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VL, 
and. again during the Great Rebellion. We read of " four great 
bells of St. Paul's which were won by Sir Miles Partridge at a cast 
of dice from King Henry, and broken up as they hung and sold by 
the winner," who by the way was himself hung on Tower Hill in the 
following reign. If this were done in London, we can readily 
imagine how bells and other church furniture were likely to fare in 
more distant and lawless parts of the country. Bells were removed 
from churches to be cast into cannon, and were even exported in 
such numbers that their further exportation was prohibited in 1547 
lest metal should become scarce at home. Southey writes that the 
Protector "Somerset pretended that one bell was sufficient for 
summoning the people to prayers, and the country was thus in 
danger of losing its best music — a music hallowed by all circum- 
stances which accorded equally with social joy and solitary pen- 
si veness." 

The earliest mention in our parish books of any of our own 
bells is the purchase in the time of Edward VI. of " a rope for the 
Santas bell," of which the price was 8 pence, equal to rather more 
than 8 shillings now. This was a small bell, not hung with the 
peal, but by itself in a cote or little turret, usually at the junction 
of the chancel with the church. It was rung at the words "Holy, 
Holy, Holy," in the Te Deum and in the Communion Ofl5ce, and 
at a later date at the elevation of the paten and the cup : the 
object being to arouse the devotion of all outside who were unable 
to attend church, that they might join some short utterance of 
their own to the worship within. The use of such a bell at the 
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Te Deum is said to have been continued at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, 50 years ago. The ringing of what is called the "little 
bell" just before service in most churches may have grown out of 
the more ancient custom. When the chancel of St. Mary's was 
restored in 1870-1, a small turret was built at its south-western 
angle, for which we were fortunate enough to secure an old bell 
from Battlefield Church, cast by that prince of bell-founders, 
Abraham Rudhall. It weighs about Icwt. 3qrs., and is used for 
Daily Prayer. 

The several parts of a bell are : 1. The Brim or extreme 
edge. 2. The Mouth. 3. The Soundbow ; the thickest part where 
the clapper strikes. 4. The Waist. 5. The Haunch, or shoulder, 
sometimes called the Head. 6. The Canons, being the fixed handle 
or rings by which it is held to the stock. They may be sounded 
either by a "hammer" from without as in striking of the hours, 
and in the action of barrel chimes or other machinery; but in 
ordinary use they are struck by an iron clapper from within, which 
hangs freely from a staple fixed in the head. In old times bells 
were not rung as we ring them now, that is, by a wheel, by means 
of which they can be "set" upon their heads, and made to give 
forth their sound, by a complete revolution, first from one side and 
then from the other, the mouth being uppermost. The wheel is 
a contrivance purely English, and of a time subsequent to the 
Bebellion. It is never used abroad, where bells are only "swimg " 
by a half wheel or a long lever, when the clapper hangs free as in 
tolling ; or else struck by hammers in chimes or carillons. 

August, 1877.] 

Like the use of the wheel, change ringing is found only in 
England, where it seems to have been established in the first half 
of the 17th century. I will not attempt to explain the mysteries 
of the "Grandsire" method, with the introduction of "Bobs," 
" Singles," <kc. I will only say that the whole number of changes 
that can be rung on a given number of bells is properly called a 
"Peal." The number of possible changes or permutations, of 
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course, increases rapidly with the number of the bells. For 
instance, the number of changes on 4 bells is 24, and would be rung 
round in one minute ; whereas the number of changes on our ten 
bells would be 3,628,000, and would probably occupy 105 days and 
nights ; and the changes on 12 bells would reqtdre nearly 38 years. 
The name peal is often given to 'shorter series of changes of which 
the most common as an exercise of skill is 5040 in three hours or 
rather more. Anything short of this is called a "touch" or a 
"flourish." I have read that 13 men once rang 40,320 changes on 
8 bells in 27 continuous hours ; but one may have too much even 
of a good thing, and I am glad 1 was not within hearing. 

In "chiming," as distinguished from ringing, the bell is 
gently swimg till the clapper touches the side ; but as this with 
many bells would require many men, it is customary to tie a rope 
to the tail or " flight " of the clapper, and thus draw it to the side 
of the bell. Several bells may thus be sounded by one man. This 
is the mode used in most churches in chiming for service. But it 
is a clumsy makeshift, and tends to make the clapper loose in the 
crown staple, by wrenching it out of the true line in which alone it 
ought to swing. The consequence is that the clapper acquires a 
scraping action inside the bell, a less perfect sound is produced, 
and the bell prematurely worn out. Many bells have even been 
cracked in this way. The only safe mode of chiming is the use of 
a separate service of ropes and pulleys attached, when needed, to 
the clapper, or to properly balanced hammers, which may strike 
the bell either on the inside or outside of the bow. These hammers 
may be so contrived, by their attachment to a key-board in the 
belfry, that one man may chime any number of bells. In this way 
the celebrated carillons on 33 bells at Antwerp, and in other 
Belgian towns, are worked. There, however, the hammers and 
clappers are frequently of hard wood, the blow from which produces 
a more mellow sound. 

Bell metal is composed of copper and tin. The proportions 
vary slightly, but in round numbers they are 4 parts of tin to 13 
of copper, melted twice. There is a common notion that silver 
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entered into the composition of the best bells in ancient times. It 
is very likely that some portion of the precious metals may have 
been occasionally cast into the melting pot, from a pious desire of 
the donors to give of their best, but it could do nothing but mis- 
chief to the sound, neither is its presence testified by any analysis 
m^de of old bell metal. Lead, however, in small quantities, has 
sometimes been found. 

The largest bell in Shropshire is the old bell at Tong, un- 
happily now cracked. It weighs rather more than 48 cwt. It was 
cast by Abraham Rudhall in 1720, out of the fragments of an 
older bell (1518) weighing 41 cwt., with the addition of 7 cwt. new 
metal. I have the bill in my possession, by which it appears that 
J&40 were charged for re-casting the old metal, and fourteen pence 
for each pound weight of the new. The present price of bells is 
about £S per cwt., and the charge for re-casting the old metal is 
£2 per cwt. ; so that, after allowing for the altered value of money, 
bells are somewhat cheaper now than formerly. 

Compared with foreign bells English Bells are small ; but 
abroad bells are never rung, only chimed ; so that their full soimd 
is seldom brought out. Our finest peal is at Exeter, where the 
tenor weighs 6,120 pounds. Our heaviest bell is at Westminster, 
but it was soon broken ; and the first place among sound bells is 
held by Lincoln, weighing 9,894. But these weights are insignifi- 
cant compared with those of bells in China and Russia. The great 
bell at Moscow weighs 192,772. 

It is a mistake to suppose that bells can be best and furthest 
heard when set in a very lofty tower or on a hill. For obvious 
reasons, arising out of the greatest density of the air, their vibra- 
tory soimd will travel further on plains than from hill tops, and in 
valleys than on plains. 

March, 1878.] 

STAINED GLASS.— The church is exceptionally rich 
in the coloured and painted glass with which its windows are 
adorned. There is probably no parish church in England, save 
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Fairford in the county of Glouoester, \phich possesses so much 
ancient glass. And St. Mary's surpasses Fairford in two import- 
ant particulars, though in other points of much interest it must 
yield the palm. At Fairford all the windows are of one date, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. They form, moreover, one 
connected series of designs; and whether they were made to fit 
the windows, or (as some local authorities have maintained) the 
windows were constructed to receive them, they have remained in 
their original position for more than three hundred years. Fairford 
is thus an abiding instance of the appearance which, no doubt, very 
many parish churches presented before the Puritans of Charles's 
time smashed all the coloured windows they could reach. How 
Fairford escaped we know not, unless some influential statesman 
or general did for it, what Fairfax did for the glass at York 
Minster, having sufficient taste and power to preserve it. The 
particulars in which St. Mary's surpasses Fairford are (1) that the 
glass is in a better state of preservation, and (2) that it presents a 
better opportunity for the study of the ancient art of glass-painting, 
having examples of several ages from the end of the thirteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth centuries, and of several countries. 

Some account of the little that is known of our windows 
will, doubtless, be interesting to the readers of the magazine ; and 
my hope is to give some description of the subjects of each of them, 
together with what I have been able to learn of its date and the 
place from which it came. Unhappily, in most instances there is 
very little documentary evidence to show in making out what 
dealers in works of art call a " pedigree ;" and I shall have to trust 
chiefly to such internal evidence as each presents in its material, 
or its style, or its colouring, or the lettering of its inscribed labels, 
or the details of dress in its figures, or of architecture in its back 
ground. I have, however, been able to ascertain a few facts re- 
lating to the purchase of some of the windows from papers belong- 
ing to the Rev. W. G. Rowland, which came into my hands four 
years ago ; and I am not without hope that by means of this clue 
I may get further information. 
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Whatever coloured glass there may have been in St. Mary's 
Church in the middle ages seems to have been utterly destroyed at 
or before the Great Eebellion, except some armorial shields which 
remained till the end of the last century in the great east window. 
They were then removed to make room for the Jesse window, ex- 
cept a few which continued in the window head till 1828, when 
glass according better with the design below was placed in their 
stead. I do not know what has become of these shields, but I sus- 
pect that some of them are preserved in the west window 
of the Abbey Church, the glass in which was re-arranged and re- 
paired under the care of Mr. Rowland, who had also superintended, 
while assistant curate of the Abbey, the removal of the Jesse win- 
dow to St. Mary's. From the year 1792 the east window was the 
only coloured one in St. Mary's until 1821, when the Rev. J. B. 
Blakeway inserted the Royal Arms and a monumental inscription 
in the middle light of the three northern lancets in the transept, 
in grateful memory of good King George III. The widow of Mr. 
Blakeway subsequently, in 1827, filled the remainder of these 
lancets with medallion glass in memory of her husband ; and soon 
afterwards the three southern lancets of the transept were treated 
in the same way. When first I remember the church, in 1829, 
these three windows, viz., the east window of the chancel and the 
north and south windows of the transept were the only coloured 
windows in the building. The other windows were filled with plain 
diamond quarries, except the six windows of the aisles, where plain 
glass was set in small squares. In this condition the church re- 
mained till 1838 or 1839, when Mr. Rowland filled the aisle win- 
dows with a frosted glass diapered over with vine tendrils. The 
heads of five of these windows are still filled in this manner. He 
next set up three magnificent figures of English glass from Win- 
chester Cathedra] in the lancet window on the north side of the 
chancel; figures of which I shall have more to say at another 
time. This was, I think, in 1840, and from that time during the 
next ten years he was continually adding to or exchanging the 
glass in the church until it reached the state in which we find 
it now. 
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April, 1878.] 

In attempting some description of the coloured windows in 
the Church, I will begin with the single lancet window at the west 
end of the north aisle. It is of great beauty, and its history, which 
I have now well ascertained, is not a little curious. When the 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland visited the 
church on August 9th, 1855, a lecture on the Painted Glass was 
given in the church by Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A. His remarks, 
though valuable as coming from a man who had made Decorative 
Art the special study of his life, were necessarily rapid, and made, 
as he told us, at first sight of the windows. He directed special 
attention to the single figure in this window, and hazarded the 
remark that it was probably of English workmanship, and in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. He was guided, perhaps, to 
this conjecture by the architectural details of the canopy beneath 
which the figure is set, which canopy is English, and brought, as I 
believe, from Winchester Cathedral. The figure, however, is of 
German workmanship, and formed part of the very magnificent 
glass brought by Sir Brooke Boothby from the dissolved abbey of 
Herchenrode in 1802. He had been fortimate enough to purchase 
for J&200, during the French occupation of the Prince-Bishopric of 
Liege, no less than 1330 square feet of glass in good condition, 
besides a large quantity of fragments. The short Peace of Amiens 
enabled him to bring his treasure home, and he transferred the 
bargain at the same price to the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield. 
This body spent an additional £800 in arranging the glass (the 
designs of which had become greatly confused in removal), in re- 
leading it where such repair was needed, and in fixing the greater 
part of it in the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, where it has 
become famous as one of the most beautiful examples of decorative 
art in England. The dates upon this glass are all between the 
years 1530 and 1540. It seems that the chapel at Herchenrode 
was re-built at the beginning of the 16th century. The Cistertian 
nuns, to whom it belonged, were all of noble birth, and in possession 
of a very ample revenue. They spared no expense, therefore, in 
obtaining the best artistic and mechanical skill. The technical 
knowledge ol glass staining had at this time reached its perfection, 
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and in addition to the brilliancy of colonr thus secured, the nuns 
availed themselves of the great improvements in design which had 
taken place imder the great masters of the Italian schools. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her " Legends of the Monastic Orders" suggests that 
the designs are by Lambert Lombard, the best of the Italianised 
Flemish school. 

Having purchased the glass, as above related, the Cathedral 
chapter had some difficulty in finding any glass-stainers in England 
who were qualified to deal with it. In 1802 the art had fallen to 
so low a state that very little was attempted in the way of window 
decoration, and that little chiefly in the way of transparencies, such 
as that now to be seen at St. Alkmond's church, or that which 
existed in St. Chad's before the present chancel window was 
inserted. It so happened, however, that two Shrewsbury men, the 
Re^. W. G. Rowland, Vicar of St. Mary's (1827-1851), but at that 
time curate of Holy Cross, and Mr., afterwards Sir John Betton, of 
the firm of Betton and Evans, had turned their taste and skill for 
some time in this direction. To Mr. Rowland was entrusted the 
entire arrangement of the Lichfield glass, and to Mr. Betton the 
repair of such parts as were broken and defective. Mr. Rowland, 
to whom such work was a labour of love, spent much time at 
Lichfield, where his good services were recognised by his collation, 
as a member of the Cathedral body, to the prebendal stall at Curb- 
borough. Having completed the arrangements of the great 
Eastern windows, he fitted the remaining portions of the glass 
which were suitable, to the eastern windows of the chancel aisles, 
and to a window of the aisle of the southern transept of the 
cathedral ; and it is with the subject in this last named window 
that the glass which I am speaking of in St. Mary's church is 
connected. I do not know precisely how it came into Mr. Row- 
land's possession, but I make no doubt that the adjoining light to 
that in which a portion of the subject was fixed being incapable of 
containing the remainder, a gift was made to him of the excess, 
and of some few other fragments besides. The figure we have is 
that of St. John, and it formed part of a crucifixion scene, in which 
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St. John and the Blessed Virgin were set standing on either side of 
the Cross, and St. Mary Magdelene embracing its foot. The only 
parts remaining of the entire design are the St. John at Shrewsbury 
and the St. Mary Magdelene at Lichfield. The latter is a very 
beautiful figure in a yellow robe with brown stripes, a portion of 
which robe may be seen in our window at the feet of St. John. It 
was this portion that caught my eye some years ago, and first led 
me to identify the window with that at Lichfield. The circum- 
stance of its removal was doubtless well known at the time, but 
not having been recorded in any '^ Parish Magazine," had been, so 
far as I know, forgotten. 

The architectural canopy beneath which St. John stands is 
of glass of a much earlier date, probably about 1325, and came if 
I may judge by some fragments I possess of a like design and 
quality from Winchester, where considerable works were carried 
out by Messrs. Betton and Evans in the early part of this century, 
and fragments of old work fell into their hands. Besides the grace 
of the figure of St. John I would call attention to the surpassing 
brilliancy of the ruby robe, so well set oflF by its own white line 
and spot border, and by the green of the under garment. The 
right hand of St. John, and I think also the head, are modem glass, 
but well copied from the original fractured parts. 



JuNB, 1878.] 

Having given some description of the west window of the 
north aisle, I will now turn next to its three other windows, and 
will take first that which stands nearest to the north door. It has 
three lights, and each light contains three panels, representing 
some sacred 'or devotional subject. The glass is the most recent 
of all the six large windows in the aisles, and may usefully be com- 
pared by and by with its next neighbour, which is the most ancient. 
Two of the nine panels bear their date, 1551 ; and the rest belong 
to the same period, except the lowest panel in the centre lights 
which is of 70 or 80 years later. The paintings are all on a small 
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scale, and were not intended for the large windows of a church. 
They were set either in some gallery or cloister of a religious house; 
or more probably in some oratory, or small chamber set apart for 
purposes of devotion, such as existed in the better class of dwelling 
houses at that time. Four of them, viz., those at the top and 
bottom of each side light, are "votive^* panels, i.e. panels given 
either in fulfilment of a vow, or in token that the giver regarded 
himself as under the special protection of the Saint whose figure is 
represented in the same panel with his own. In the later middle 
ages everybody had his or her patron or guardian saint, chosen 
sometimes by the circumstance that the birthday of the devotee, 
and the commemoration-day of the saint coincided ; sometimes by 
a freer choice dependent on a momentous event or religious act in 
the life of the devotee, such as an escape from sudden danger, or 
marriage, or worldly calling, or conversion from an evil life. The 
devotee is always represented on his knees, but in regard to the 
position of the saint, it is curious to observe a difference between 
earlier and later glass-paintings of the Flemish or German schools. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the saint is set over or in 
front of the worshipper from whose mouth usually issues a prayer 
for the saint's intercession, whereas in the 16th century (as in the 
window before us) the saint commonly stands behind or at the aide 
of the worshipper. The distinction is obvious and worthy of note. 
It is just that between a patron and a guardian. A Patron, in the 
strict sense of the word, was one who would defend a humble 
person's interest in the highest courts ; would intercede for him 
and secure him justice. This the Patron Sednts were supposed to 
do in the courts of heaven for sinners placed under their care. 
They were regarded as intercessors, the usual prayer to them being 
" Pray for me," but sometimes, with more direct reliance on their 
aid, " Have mercy," or " pity on me." The idea of a Guardian 
saint is less offensive to sound doctrine. It imagines the particular 
saint, not as mediating, but as commissioned to assist and direct 
the Christian in his spiritual combat, — ^not as set between God and 
him, but as sent by God to stand by him. It represents the 
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christian warrior, whose own victory is won, as still taking a not 
unconcerned nor inactive interest in the struggles of individual 
soldiers of the church militant on earth. It approaches more 
nearly than the first to the idea which we may entertain (though 
with some obvious differences) of the office of Guardian Angels 
among ourselves, I have been the more particular in pointing out 
this distinction, because we shall have occasion frequently to ob- 
serve it, in describmg other windows in the church where votive 
panels occur ; and moreover, it is, I think, a contemporary indica- 
tion of that revival of purer doctrine and practice which was going 
on in the 16th century throughout western Christendom, and which 
was not without its effect even in those churches which remained 
in obedience to the see of Rome. 

Before describing the several panels, I will observe by the 
way that the word itself, though commonly applied by us to any 
flat slab of wood or stone, either simk into or surmounted on, a 
larger surface, was originally used only of glass. It is simply a 
little pane. Of the panels in this window I will begin with the 
uppermost in the centre-light. It represents a " mater dolorosa," 
or the mother of our Lord in anguish at the contemplation of this 
Passion, with special reference to the prophecy of Simeon to St. 
Mary in St. Luke ii. 35, " Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy 
own soul also." The figure of St. Mary is seated in the blue robe 
and white mantle with which she is commonly clad in sacred art. 
Seven swords are directed against her heart, and behind her are 
figured the well-known emblems of the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
The Cross with its title ; the pillar to which He was boimd and the 
rope which bound Him ; the scourge ; the hammer and the three 
nails ; the spear, and a second lance on which the sponge is set ; 
the reed; the ladder for his deposition; the three dice for casting 
lots; and the empty tomb. The panel is one of great beauty, both 
in the balance of its parts, and in its colouring. Immediately 
above it may be noticed a small roundel, which formed no part of 
the original design, but is of a much later date, probably about 
1620. It represents Adam and Eve in Paradise, and like the six 
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other roundels in this window, has been employed to assist in filling 
up the head. 

August, 1878.] 

I was writing last month about one of the three larger win- 
dows in the north aisle, being that which stands nearest to the 
north door ; and I ended with a description of the top panel in the 
centre light. The panel beneath this is of the same date (about 
1550) and quality of glass, and represents a vision of an angel to a 
venerable man, who, uncovered, is falling on his knees. A large 
broad-brimmed hat with a tassel is cast on the ground. Behind 
him are flocks of sheep with two shepherds, and in the distance a 
town. It is not easy to say what the occasion is which is the sub- 
ject of the picture. I can only conjecture that it is the call of 
Amos, who was summoned, we know, from among " the herdsmen," 
or rather " sheepmasters" of Tekoa, a small fortified town about 
1 1 miles south of Jerusalem. 

The panel below this is the washing of His disciples' feet by 
our blessed Lord. It is, as I have said, later in date than the other 
pictures in this window ; perhaps about 1620 or 1630, if we may 
judge by the architectural details of the buildings in the back- 
ground, which certainly belong to the style of the seventeenth 
century as it prevailed in Holland. The picture is not without 
power, but it is much inferior to the other panels in design and 
execution. It offends devout feeling, both by the utter absence of 
ail divine expression in the face and fi^re of our Lord^ and by the 
prominence given to the figure of S. Peter. The artist has evidently 
adopted the once common idea that the washing of the disciples' 
feet took place after supper : for in the inner chamber he represents 
a servant removing the remnants of the feast ; and he does not in- 
clude Judas among those present. The idea grew, no doubt, out 
of the rendering of S. John's words by the "coenafacta" of the 
Roman version, or "supper being ended" of our own; whereas 
the words should be rendered, when "supper had arrived," t.6. 
when they were already seated and about to begin. There is a 
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peculiar significance in the interposition of this act of onr Lord at 
the commencement of the supper, and in the circumstance that 
Judas was yet with them ; but I must not do more than allude to 
this now. It is singular to observe the incongruity of the costumes, 
portions being of an Eastern type, and portions being of the artist's 
own time. The figure of our Lord, having laid aside his outer 
garment, is clad in the ordinary clothing of the seventeenth 
century in Western Europe ; while S. Peter is vested in the loose 
robes commonly assigned in art to the Christian era. A Latin 
couplet is appended, but two words are missing from it ; and below 
this again is a Dutch inscription, recording that the whole window 
is the gift to S. Mary's Church of Rev. W. G. Rowland. 



Of the three pictures in the right hand light, the upper- 
most is a votive panel, representing a lady kneeling at a faldstool, 
with her patron saint. Saint Martha, standing at her side. It pro- 
bably adorned an oratory or other chamber in her own house. 
S. Martha was the scriptural saint, the sister of Lazarus, and much 
venerated in western Germany and parts of France. She was said 
to have converted the people round Aix, and to have overcome a 
dragon, which ravaged the banks of the Rhone, by sprinkling holy 
water upon it, and binding it with her girdle. She was regarded 
as the patroness of all discreet and good housekeepers, and (as her 
sister was of all contrite penitents) is often represented bearing a 
basting ladle, with a bunch of keys at her girdle. But more com- 
monly, as in the picture before us, she has the dragon bound at 
her feet, and a vessel of holy water in her left hand, while the right 
hand holds an aspersoir or sprinkling brush. Along the top of the 
dossal hanging at the back of Saint Martha, are the words, "Sancta 
Martha, ora pro nobis." Beneath the panel runs a Latin inscrip- 
tion, having reference to the adjoining picture of the "Agony of 
S. Mary." I suppose it was divorced from its proper subject by 
the inability of the glazier to make the panels fit a window for 
which they were not originally made. Over this panel is a 
small roundel, with a representation of Justice. 
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On the panel immediately beneath is a subjeot which I 
cannot interpret. In the foreground is the figure of a Bishop 
apparently in great distress. His mitre and cope are cast upon 
the ground ; but whether by an act of renunciation on his own 
part, or of deprivation on the part of others, I cannot say. In the 
background is depicted another or probably the same bishop 
engaged in a marriage, attended with much pomp. 

Below this is another votive panel, the companion to the one 
opposite on the left hand. The two pictures represent a man and 
his wife, kneeling, each attended by the standing figure of a patron 
Saint. Behind the lady stands S. Barbara, who was superstitiously 
regarded as the patroness of the makers and wearers of weapons of 
war, and as a special protectress against sudden death. She is 
represented with a martyr's crown, with the sword by which she 
was slain, and with a book in token of her learning. The tower, 
which is commonly introduced into her picture, is not shown here, 
but we shall find it ia another window representing her in the north 
transept. 

Sbftismbbb, 1878.] 

I have written of two of the three lights in this window 
(that which is next the door in the north aisle) : I must now 
describe the three panels in the remaining light on the left hand. 
The uppermost is a votive picture, representing a gentleman, in 
civil costume, kneeling at a faldstool, with his patron saint, as in 
other cases, standing by him. There is no name or legend, by 
which either of them can be identified, but the kneeling figure, as 
was usual in the 16th century, was doubtless a portrait. The 
saint has no nindms round his head, but has two emblems by which 
he may be identified. He bears an animal (I think a pig) in his 
arms; and a lantern lies at his feet. I suppose him to be S. 
Anthony or S. Boch. If the animal is a pig, it is doubtless the 
former, but the face and habit point to the latter. Over this panel 
is a roundel, representing our Lord as an infant standing between 
S. Mary and her mother S. Ann. i 
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The subject of the middle panel is "Balaam meeting with 
the Angel" in a path of the vineyards on his journey to Balak. 
It is full of incidents gathered from the sacred narrative. 

Beneath this we have the companion picture to the opposite 
votive panel on the right hand. Here we have the husband of the 
lady painted there. The arms on the faldstool differ, possibly be- 
cause she was an heiress, but the date on each (1551) and the 
ornamentation show the same time and hand. In this case the 
patron is one of the warrior saints, as shown by the Roman armour 
beneath his cope or mantle. He wears a mitre, and is probably 
S. Martin, Bishop of Tours, though the pastoral staff is so turned 
as to indicate rather a mitred abbot. The position of the staff is, 
however, not a sure mark of degree in dignity. 

In the four compartments which form the head of this win- 
dow are some excellent roundels, but too far from the eye to be 
rightly appreciated. They are figures of S. Andrew with his cross, 
S. Paul with his sword, S. John with his chalice and serpent, and 
S. Bartholomew with his knife. I hope to remove them to a more 
suitable place, when I can replace the glass in the heads of five of 
the windows in this and the opposite aisle with glass of a better 
date and quality than that which now fills them. 

The need of attempting to do this will be best seen in the 
next window on the right hand, being the middle window in the 
north aisle ; where the poverty of the glass in the head contrasts 
painfully with the rich beauty of that in the three lights beneath, 
it. This window for age and strength of colour is the most re- 
markable in the church. I remember that Mr. Scharf, when 
lecturing before the Archnological Institute on the glass in this 
church in 1855, conjectured that this window belonged to the 13th 
century; but the style of the gothic letters in the inscriptions 
worked in the glass makes it impossible, I think, to place it earlier 
than the first half of the 14th century, perhaps about 1325. But 
even so it would remain the oldest window in the church ; the great 
east window (1353) being next after it. It is in excellent preser- 
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yation, and is a very good example of the jewel-like effect and light- 
transmitting power of what I may call stained glass as distinguished 
from the paler yet more opaque result of the painted glass which 
prevailed at a later time. We shall observe this contrast distinctly 
marked by two adjoining instances, when we come to speak of the 
glass in the chancel. But I will remark now, in the window before 
us, that almost all the colour is in the body of the glass, in the 
metal itself, and that very little paint has been laid upon the glass 
and afterwards burnt on, as an enamel, to its surface. The con- 
sequence is that though the colours are stronger than in later glass 
pictures, the older window while it may appear darker, is really 
more translucent, and admits more light into the church than they 
do, while in glitter and lustre it far excels them. You may observe 
too the sparing use of blended colours in the old glass. The 
colours used are mostly the primitive ones, and correspond with 
natural gems, as the ruby, the sapphire, the emerald, the topaz, 
the beryl. 

This window, like the last, is made of votive panels, but the 
donors in this instance are all ecclesiastics. There are five of them, 
all figured in surplices, on their knees, and all seem to have been, 
by the ermine tippets on their shoulders, Canons of a Collegiate 
Church, the church doubtless in which the glass was set up. They 
have each of them a label issuing from his mouth, inscribed with a 
prayer addressed to the saint, who is regarded as holding the office 
of a mediator rather than that of a guardian, such as the window 
last considered seemed to imply. The donors are identified by 
heraldic devices supported by some extraordinary figures of wild 
men and monsters ; while the saints are marked both by the in- 
scribed titles addressed to them, and by their own special emblem 
or attribute. In the centre light we have S. Agatha, bearing in her 
right hand the pincers with which she was tortured. Above her 
on a pedestal appears a small figure of S. Peter with his keys, and 
on either siide S. James the Great with the pilgrim's shell, and 
S. Bartholomew with the knife in token of his martyrdom by 
flaying. 
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In the light on the right hand we see, above, S. Lambert 
with his Bword of martyrdom. This figure properly belongs to the 
left hand light ; but has been changed, by some mistake of the 
glazier, with S. Stephen opposite, the kneeling Canon underneath 
which is calling on S. Lambert, while that beneath S. Lambert is 
invoking S. Stephen. All the saints represented in this window 
are especially to be noticed for their dress. S. Lambert wears a 
diapered green under-garment or cassock : over this are two dis- 
tinct white garments answering to an alb and surplice ; then, above 
these, a purple dalmatic fringed ; and above all, a magnificent red 
chasuble. He bears a sword in his right, and a book in his left 
hand. The figure of S. Stephen opposite is similarly vested, though 
the colours of the vestments vary. The only difference in form is 
that he has in addition a kind of pall or tippet on his shoulders, 
and carries a pastoral staff in place of a sword. It is worthy to be 
observed that the upper of the two white garments in which both 
figures are clad, not only reaches to the ground, but is even longer 
than the standing figure itself. We find the same f idl length given 
to all the surplices of the kneeling Canons. The shape, moreover, 
of these is fashioned with long taper sleeves, and is gathered at the 
neck ; being exactly like the old-fashioned surplice in general use 
in England before the short so-called surplice, barely reaching to 
the knees was introduced from modem Italy. On the right 
hand, at the bottom, beneath S. Lambert, is a votive panel, 
representing a Canon kneeling before S. Peter. Here, again, 
S. Peter has ttvo white garments (which I venture to call an alb and 
surplice) over a red cassock ; and, above all, a large green mantle 
or cope with a gold border. He bears the keys in his right hand, 
and in the other a double crozier, while on his head is a tiara or 
triple crown, and on his hands the episcopal gloves. On the panel 
at the left hand, opposite, stands S. Luke, with one hand accept- 
ing as it were, the petition of the kneeling Canon, and with the 
other holding a gospel. At his feet are a winged ox and a large 
swan or goose. He is clad in a yellow under-garment, fashioned 
like an alb, with close sleeves and girdle, and over it a large blue 
mantle. 
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NOVBMBBR 1878.] 

In the magazine for September I was describing the middle 
window in the north aisle. I have only a few words to add respect- 
ing it. The architectural details figured in the glass, especially in 
the upper part of each light, are well worth notice. They not only 
help to ascertain the time, probably 1325, when the glass was made; 
but, being depicted in a silvery white, they contrast admirably 
with the brilliant colours in the background, and in the standing 
figures. When the nave of the church was in course of restoration 
in 1866, and all the glass for safety's sake was taken out of the 
windows, I much wished to place the glass of this window, when 
re-set, on the south side of the church, where the stronger light 
would make it always glitter like jewel-work, as it can now do only 
on a bright summer's sunset. But I found the south windows 
much shorter than those in the north aisle, and the change of 
aspect was impracticable without sacrificing some portion of the 



We pass now, eastwards, to the third window in this aisle. 
The glass in it is ancient, the greater part of it probably belonging 
to the first half of the 15th century, but there is nothing to guide 
us as to the date, except the form of the canopies over the three 
principal figures. In the left hand light we have Saint Sebastian. 
He is clearly identified by the arrow in his right hand, by the 
armour in which he is clad, and by the prayer which issues from 
the mouth of the kneeling figure at his feet, " sancte Sebastiane, 
ora pro me." S. Sebastian was a martyr of the time of Diocletian. 
He is said to have been a soldier in high favour with the Emperor, 
but being discovered to be a Christian was sentenced to death by 
arrows. After execution of this sentence he was left for dead, but 
none of his wounds proved mortal, and he survived to bear further 
testimony for the faith. He soon, however, met with what some 
writers call his second martyrdom in being beaten to death by 
clubs. He was among the most popiQar and honoured saints of the 
middle ages, his figure continually recurring both in painting and 
sculpture, and his patronage being sought as a protection against 
plague and pestilence, of which arrows were the recognised emblems 
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in mediaBval art. • In front of the kneeling Canon at the foot of 
S. Sebastian should be noticed a beautiful embroidered cushion, 
on which a book of devotions is laid. The use of rich cushions on 
which the service books (themselves rare and costly articles) were 
laid, was a customary thing. In old church inventories they are 
carefully mentioned, and their use has survived to our own day in 
the large cushions both on the altar and pidpit, which most of us 
have seen. 

Underneath the figure of S. Sebastian is a small square 
panel representing a bishop. This is much more ancient than the 
glass above it, belonging really to the glass in the middle window, 
(last described), in which, however, there was not room to place it. 
The same remark applies to the companion panel in the right hand 
light, in which the devotee of the sainted bishop is figured in 
prayer. These two panels should have been placed one above the 
other, if the proportions of the window had allowed it. 

Fbbruabt, 1879.] 

In the centre light of the third window (passing eastwards) 
in the north aisle, we have the figure of a Saint with the secular 
Canon, who caused the painting to be made, and whose patron he 
was, kneeling at his feet. The glass is of the same date and 
workmanship as the figure on either side of it, being as I suppose 
of the first half of the 15th century. I am not sure what saint it 
is that is depicted here, for' though the inscription on the label is 
legible enough in its prayer, the first two letters of the saint's 
name are defaced by a fracture, and there is no peciQiar emblem 
in the picture by which the bearer might be identified. He is 
habited as a priest, in a beautiful damask chasuble, of which the 
form should be compared with those shown in the middle window 
of this aisle. It will be seen that the large flowing vestment of 
the earlier period, which was formed as a circle with a central 
aperture to admit the wearer's head, had already been shorn at the 
sides into a long oval shape, far less graceful, though more 
convenient perhaps, in actual use. The priest bears a chalice in 
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his right haud, and has an orarium or stole embroidered with the 
word Hagios, or holy, repeated three times in a contracted form of 
the Greek letters. The same device is also carried round the 
orphrey or border of the vestment. 

In the right hand light of this window is a very brilliant 
figure of Saint Jerome. As the earliest of the four great Latin 
Doctors, as the founder of monastic life in the western church, and 
as the first translator of the whole Bible into the common speech 
of his day, he was a favourite subject of mediaeval art throughout 
Europe. He is here represented in the red robes and tasseled hat 
of a Cardinal, though the title and office of a cardinal was not 
instituted till the 8th century, some 300 years after S. Jerome's 
death. It would seem that the old painters, knowing that the 
other three Doctors, S. Ambrose, S. Augustine, and S. Gregory 
were all high dignitaries in the church, chose to antedate the 
dignity of cardinal, in honour of S. Jerome, and for the sake of the 
bright colour of the proper dress. The Saint is here seated on a 
chair, with a lion in front of him, out of whose foot he is extracting 
a thorn. The legend to which the incident refers, runs thus : 
When S. Jerome was studying in Palestine, a lion approached him 
limping as in pain. He fearlessly examined the foot, and having 
drawn from it a thorn, fed the lion till it was cured. The gratefiQ 
animal remained with him, serving both as a guardian and a beast 
of burden. The story is a very ancient one, foimd also in heathen 
writers before S. Jerome's time. It has been conjectured that the 
symbol of a lion was in the first instance assigned to him, in token 
of his zealous eager nature and his long sojourn in the desert, and 
that afterwards the old legend was also attributed to him by those 
monastic narrators of the lives of the saints, who cared more to 
give interest than accuracy to their statements. On S. Jerome's 
right hand is a lectern supporting a book witnessing to his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures ; and at his feet kneels the usual figure of 
the donor of the glass, his prayer in Latin verse, " obsecro, sancte 
Dei, Sis memor usque mei," issuing on a label from his lips, 
and name and the title of his canonry being inscribed on another 
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label beneath. There is a small square panel underneath the figure 
of S. Jerome, representing a Canon who regarded S. Helena as his 
patron saint. But it has no connection with the glass above it ; 
but belongs to the same date, and came from the same place as the 
other two lower panels in this window, and all the glass in the 
middle window. 

In the west wall of the north transept are two early English 
lancets. One of these had been blinded by the wall of the north 
aisle when it was raised in the time of Charles II., but was re- 
opened in 1867. It contains a picture of the blessed Virgin with 
the infant Saviour. The glass is modem (except a few feet of old 
work at the bottom), and was brought from Munich. Like most of 
the Munich glass, it is gaudy in colour and without lustre, and so 
shaded as to resemble an oil painting on wood or canvass, rather 
than to present the flat surface of a glazed window. The distinction 
will be readily perceived on comparing this window with any of 
the ancient glass in the north or south aisles of the church. We 
shall find, too, another notable instance of it, when we come to 
observe the windows in the Trinity Chapel. In the adjoining 
lancet are two figures, copied with considerable success from old 
glass in the chancel of Ludlow parish church, which was brought 
early in the present century from Winchester, when Messrs. Belton 
and Evans, of Shrewsbury, were engaged in filling with modem 
glass many windows in the Cathedral and College of that city. The 
figures are those of S. George and S. Barbara. 

March, 1879.] 

We now come to a lancet window on the west side of the 
north transept, containing two large figures. Of these the upper 
represents S. George. He is not one of the scriptural saints ; and, 
though some holy warrior of the name may have truly lived and 
fought in the age and country commonly assigned to S. George, 
very much of the story of his acts is evidently fabulous. His 
name, however, is so familiar to us as the Patron Saint of England 
in the middle ages, and his figure so well known as represented at 
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this day on our current coins, that it may be interesting to many 
readers of the magazine if I give at length some account of him, 
and show how a saint of the far distant east came to be regarded 
as the guardian of our own western island. 

The story runs thus. He was bom in Cappadocia, of 
Christian parents, in the latter half of the third century. After 
his father's death, he went with his mother into Palestine, where 
she was possessed of large property. George became a soldier, and 
rose to high rank as a tribune or colonel, in the army under the 
Emperor Diocletian, (A. D. 284—305). When the Emperor, in 303, 
entered upon that most fierce, (the tenth and last,) of the perse- 
cutions of the Christian Church, S. George laid aside his military 
honours and commission, and resisted the execution of the Emperor's 
commands. He even tore down the edict affixed to the public 
buildings in Nicomedia, where his legion was quartered. For this 
he was cast into prison, tried, and having been tortured with great 
cruelty, was beheaded on April 23. His body was brought by sea 
to Joppa, and buried in the Holy Land. He was afterwards re- 
garded by Eastern Christians as one of their chief saints, especially 
by the Greeks, who called him " the Great Martyr." Six churches 
were dedicated by his name in Constantinople alone, the oldest of 
which was reputed to have been built by Constantine, the first 
Christian Emperor, within twenty years of his death. 

So far the account may be accepted as historical. It is 
characteristic of the times, and finds much support in genuine and 
authentic documents. An ofi&ce for S. George's day is found in the 
Sacramentary of S. Gregory the Great, and Eusebius mentions the 
details of such a martyrdom, though he does not give the name of 
the martyr. But much was soon added to the story of S. George 
which is clearly legendary. It is related of him that when travel- 
ling to join his regiment he came to Beyrout, in Syria, where he 
found the inhabitants in great alarm by reason of the ravages of a 
huge dragon. To appease the monster two sheep were given to it 
daily, and when the flocks had all perished two children were 
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sacrificed daily to save the rest. These were chosen by lot, and at 
length the lot had fallen on the king's daughter, a fair damsel, 
named Cleodolinda. The king would have saved her, bat the out- 
cry of the people, and the damsel's own willingness to die for her 
people, prevented his interference. She went forth to meet her 
doom, weeping as she went. S. George on horseback met her as he 
was travelling to the city, and having heard her trouble, bid her 
not fear, for he woiQd deliver her through the power of Jesus 
Christ. When the dragon approached, half crawling half flying, 
the Saint, after a long and terrible combat, pinned it to the earth 
with his lance. He then dragged it to the city, and having slain 
it beneath the walls, by this act, and by his eloquent teaching, he 
brought those whom he had delivered to the true faith. It is this 
victory over the dragon which is commemorated in the window 
before us, and of which there are so many other representations, 
both in ancient and modem art. I have told the story very briefly; 
and it cannot of course be regarded as authentic. It is but a re- 
production, adapted to the times, of the old legends of Apollo and 
the Python, of Bellerophon and the Chimeera, of Perseus and the 
Sea Monster. Like the legend of S. Jerome and the Lion, which 
is represented in the windows of the north aisle, it is another 
instance of the way in which mediseval Christian writers adopted 
old pagan ideas of great beauty into the lives of the saints. 

But we may regard it as an interesting and instructive allegory 
capable of conveying a valuable truth, signifying the final victory 
of faith and holy courage over the powers of evil. So far it serves 
the same purpose as the representation of S. Michael overcoming 
the dragon, such as we have on our Temperance badges, which are 
but a delineation to the eye by human art of the words of Holy 
Scripture. But a difference is to be observed between the dragon 
as shewn in art beneath S. Michael, and that slain by S. George. 
In the first case the dragon, by his Satanic and sometimes human 
lineaments, seems to be our ghostly enemy in all his temptations 
of pride and fleshly lusts and gain. Before S. George he seems to 
represent only the opposing force of earthly tyranny. 
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S. George was not known as the Patron Saint of England, 
till the time of Kichard I. (1189-1199,) who during the Crusades 
placed his army under his especial protection, and made the name 
of the Saint his battle cry. A great national Coimcil, held at 
Oxford, 1222, commanded his feast to be kept as a holiday of lesser 
rank ; and it still holds its place in our Calendar among the black 
letter days. By his name Edward III. in 1330 instituted the most 
ancient and noble order of knighthood in Europe, that of the 
Garter. 

April, 1879.] 

Beneath the figure of S. George, in one of the west lancets 
of the north transept, is that of S. Barbara, which is also copied 
from the glass at Ludlow of which I spoke in the Magazine of 
February. S. Barbara, whom we have already seen represented 
in the north aisle (Aug., 1878), was a favourite subject of mediseval 
art, as the special patroness of all the trades concerned in the 
making of armour and weapons ot war. The legend respecting her 
describes her as the beautiful daughter of a very rich man, who in 
his selfish love of her shut her up in a tower from the eyes of men. 
She gave herself up to learning, and was instructed in the christian 
faith by letters passing between her and Origen, by one of whose 
disciples disguised as a physician she was baptized. Her father 
had directed an additional story to be added to the tower, with 
two windows.; she in his absence directed the builders to make 
three. On his return and enquiry, she answered him, that " through 
three windows the soul receives her light, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit." The father, finding that in spite of his precau- 
tions she had become a christian, drew his sword in anger, and cut 
off her head with his own hands. In token of her high station, of 
her learning, of her prison house, and of her death, she is here 
painted in magnificent robes, holding in her hands a book, and a 
tower, and a sword. Her vindication of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was sometimes indicated by three spires on the summit of 
the tower, in place of three windows in its sides. Three spires 
have been employed in the figure before us. 
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The three large lancets in the north end of the transept are 
filled with modem glass. In the centre of the middle light are the 
royal arms of George III., set up on his death in 1820, in honour 
of his memory by Rev. J. B. Blakeway ; while the remainder of 
this light, and the other two lights, were glazed as a memorial of 
Mr. Blakeway himself by his widow in 1829. As a work of art, 
this glass is, no doubt, very poor. The colours are mostly blended 
colours, and they are badly harmonized. But we ought to remem- 
ber in judging of painted glass of the early part of this century, 
that the art of glass staining had died out, and that its secrets 
had to be re-discovered ; this discovery was a work of time and 
experiment, so that in truth we owe a great deal to those who, Hke 
Messrs. Betton and Evans, were the pioneers in the attempt. But 
for their mistakes and their failures, and in some instances their 
measure of success, the art could never have advanced to its 
present stage of recovery, but would have remained dead to this 
day. It is to be hoped that the glass in these lancets may be one 
day replaced with better work. The scruple which will naturally 
be entertained respecting the removal of windows of a memorial 
character, may be met by preserving some record of the pious 
purpose of the old glass in that which replaces it, and by a re- 
collection of the fact that in the same transept stands a large stone 
monument of Mr. Blakeway, erected to his memory by the parish- 
ioners, a monument which is the best of its kind in the church. 

The glass added by Mrs. Blakeway in 1829 is of "pattern 
work," with small figures introduced of certain saints, being, on the 
left, S. Philip with his crosier, S. Bartholomew with his knife, 
S. James the Great with his pilgrim staff and water bottle; in the 
centre light, S. Mary with the Infant Saviour, S. Andrew with his 
transverse cross; and on the right, S. Simon with his saw, S. Thomas 
with his spear, S. Matthias with his axe. The choice of these eight 
saints would be difficult to understand, did we not know that in 
the corresponding window in the south transept, there was inserted 
in the same year glass of a similar design, in which ten figures of 
a like size were introduced; these being the Saviour, S. Peter, 
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S. James the less, S. Thaddeus, S. John, S. Matthew, S. Paul, 
S. Mark, S. Luke, and S. Thomas. This association of eighteen 
figures was not uncommon, only in this instance S. John Baptist, 
who usually stood the first on the list, is omitted, and a repetition 
of S. Thomas by some mistake appears instead. This opposite 
window was, I believe, the first gift by the Rev. W. G. Rowland to 
the church ; but it was removed in 1852, and the present south 
transept window, in memory of him, inserted in its place at the 
cost of his brother, Mr. Daniel Rowland. The ten figures, however, 
referred to above, were preserved with a portion of the " pattern 
glass " encircling them, and may now be seen in some of the 
clerestory lights of the chancel, of which, with those of the south 
transept, I shall have to speak on some future occasion. It may 
be well to add now the inscription beneath the window in the north 
transept, as portions of it have already disappeared and with 
further fracture it may be lost. 

Johnannes Brickdale Blakeway Hujus Ecclesias Judex et 
Minister Regia Insignia P.O., Anno M.D.CCCXX. 

Reliquam Fenestrse Partem Ezomavit M.E.B. Vidua Ejus, 
Anno M.D.CCCXXIX. 

JxjNB, 1879.] 

In the window of the small chapel of S. Nicholas, on the 
east side of the north transept, are twelve roundels. Ten of these 
belong to the first half of the 17th century. The two uppermost 
in either comer are probably of an earlier date. They are of Dutch 
workmanship, and all excellent of their kind. Beginning in the 
left hand comer and taking each line of four, as in a page, from 
left to right, the subject of each rounded is as follows. (1) The 
adoration of the Infant Saviour by the wise men. The legend 
of the three kings, built upon the visit of the wise men, or magi, is 
represented in two large windows in other parts of the church. 
It will ]5e better detailed, therefore, when we come to them. It is 
sufficient now to observe that we have in this roundel the usual 
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figured as a very old man, is placed looking over the blessed Virgin 
at the babe in an attitude of adoring wonder. (2) In the next 
roimdel on the right we have King Ahasuenis reclining sleepless on 
his bed, as described in Esther vi., 1-5. An attendant is reading 
"the records of the chronicles'^ before him. Haman has been 
brought in, and is stating, as in verses 6-9, what in his view "should 
be done to the man whom the King delighteth to honour.'' In the 
background of the picture may be seen the result of Haman's 
counsel : he is leading Mordecai in state through the city. (3) The 
next is an illustration of the apocryphal book of Judith, chapter 
xiv., 15-16. Bagoas has just entered the tent, and found the 
headless trunk of Holofemes. In the background the men of 
Bethidia are just issuing from the gates of the city to spread a false 
alarm among the Assyrians beneath, which takes effect in their 
arming and seeking Holofemes. His head too may be seen 
suspended on a pole over the gateway. There is a companion 
roundel to this in the south porch, which illustrates the slaughter 
of Holofemes by Judith, as given in the thirteenth chapter. The 
two should be placed side by side. (4) The fourth picture represents 
Saint Michael victorious over Satan, whom he holds boimd with a 
chain and is treading down to hell-fire. 

Then follows a series of eight roimdels all representing 
scenes in the Apocryphal Book of Tobit, but not all of the same 
style or workmanship, some being more highly finished than others, 
and some partly tinted. But all are very vigorous, and full of 
detail. (5) In the first of this series we have Tobit asleep on some 
straw in his courtyard, being imable to sleep indoors on account 
of his pollution in the burial of a strangled Israelite. The sparrows, 
the cause of his blindness, are flying above him. The spade used 
in burial is near him, and the dog, which figures so largely 
in the story is watching him. And in the background he is seen 
carrying the dead body " into a room until the going down of the 
sun." (6) In the background his wife Anna, in consequence of his 
blindness, is " taking women's works to do," spinning and weaving 
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by turns. In front Anna brings home the kid which the " owners 
of the women's works " had given her over and above her wages. 
Her apron appears full either of provender for the kid, or of flax 
for spinning. Tobit disbelieves her story and is remonstrating 
with her. (7) Tobias, having been instructed by his father Tobit 
in the object of his journey to Rages in Media, and having found 
Raphael to be his companion, (whom, however, he knows not to be 
an angel,) sets out on his travels with his dog. The picture shows 
the parting from his parents. According to an old custom, the 
four figures are represented as crossing hands when they bid good- 
bye, for a blessing on their way, (8) They reach the river Tigris. 
Tobias, at the bidding of the Angel, seizes the fish, and draws it to 
land. In the background the Angel is seen instructing him to "open 
the fish, and take out the heart and the liver and the gall " ; and to 
keep them by him. (9) They draw near to Ecbatane, and are met 
by Raguel and Edna his wife and their daughter Sara; whose 
near relationship to himself Tobias has learnt from the angel. 
When Raguel also learns that Tobias is his cousin, he welcomes him 
and his companion ; and in the l^ackground a glimpse is given of 
the party seated at supper in RaguePs house. (10) The exorcising 
of the evil spirit Asmodeus, which had bewitched Sara. Tobias 
bums part of the liver and heart of the fish upon the fire ; while 
the evil spirit is discovered passing up the chimney, " to fly into 
the utmost part^ of Egypt, where the Angel bound him." Mean- 
while Tobias and Sara, as shewn in the background, are at prayer. 

(11) Then follows the return of Tobias to his father Tobit at 
Nineveh. Behind him his wife is led on horseback, and her dowry 
and Tobit's money are loaded on camels after her. His mother is 
the first to greet him, while the blind Tobit is led up by a boy. 

(12) In this roundel Tobit is healed of his blindness by the 
anointing of his eyes with the gall of the fish. Two other scenes 
are indicated in the background on the right and left. On the left 
we see Tobit entering his house, no longer led by the boy, but 
rather as caring for and protecting the child whom he no longer 
needed as a guide. On the right he renders thanks for his recovery 
prostrate in that beautiful prayer of rejoicing which is given in 
the thirteenth chapter. 
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In conaidering the books of Tobit and Judith, and the rest 
of that kind, we do not take their authors as prophets inspired by 
God to write the Scriptures. There is no occasion to chum the 
whole of the story contained in them as a relation of real facts, but 
the historical ground plot may be accepted as true. And this 
basis of history has been dressed up with passages of an allegorical 
character to make it read with more delight and remembered with 
greater ease. In Tobit, for instance, the account of Raphael the 
angel, and Asmodeus the evil spirit, may be regarded as dramatical 
representations of the doctrine of good and bad angels allowed to 
every person, the one as a guardian the other as a tempter ; but 
the main outline of the story of Tobit and his family may be taken 
as true. In him we have a fair model of all the duties of private 
life; and in the circumstances which surrounded him, a true 
picture of the times in which he lived. So this and other Apocry- 
phal books are recommended, as Bishop Cosin says, " to the private 
and public reading of the Church, both for the many excellent 
precepts and examples of life that be in them, and for the better 
knowledge of the History and State of God's people, from the time 
of the prophets to the coming of Christ." 



July, 1879.] 

On the north side of S. Catherine's Chapel, is a window 
with three lights, containing for its principal subject a Crucifixion. 
It is a very good specimen of painted glass, in its colouring and in 
its lustre, and in the grouping of its figures ; but the material and 
the workmanship are clearly modem. I can only suppose it to be 
an excellent copy of some old work of the first half of the 16th 
century, manufactured probably at Munich. The picture, as was 
usual with the later mediaeval painters, is crowded with historical 
incidents, partly true, partly legendary, and brought together 
without strict regard to the order of time in which they occurred; 
the intention being to convey as much instruction as possible to 
the mass of the people in an age when few could read the Bible 
story for themselves. 
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In the centre is the figure of our Lord nailed to the cross, 
His head inclined to the right hand, and His death testified by the 
wound in the right side. At the foot of the cross, in front, kneels 
an angel, who has been engaged according to the legend in catching 
in a chalice the blood which fell from above, but whose attention is 
now diverted to the group of women on his left. Immediately 
behind the cross are three figures of men, two of whom are quarrel- 
ling, while one is engaged in casting lots with dice. These, of 
course, are intended for the common soldiers, who had been also 
the executioners, dividing our Lord's raiment among them. We 
gather from Scripture that there were four of these men, and 
nothing is written there about the violence of their disputes ; but 
in art they rarely exceed three, and are usually in open contest as 
to whose lot "the coat," which is taken to be the fourth and 
additional portion, shall fall. On either side of the central cross 
are crucified the two thieves, not nailed but boimd to the wood 
with cords. In the earliest paintings, and again in those nearer to 
our own day, the two thieves are represented with greater histor- 
ical accuracy, as nailed to their crosses. But in the mediasval 
times they are shown as bound. The reason of this diflference 
probably arose out of mistaken reverence, which in laying the pic- 
tured story before the rude and ignorant eyes of those who would 
gaze on it, desired to invest as much outward distinction as possible 
between our Lord's crucifixion and that of the malefactors, and 
would make plain to the beholders the excess of His suffering over 
theirs. But besides this, another and more purely artistic reason 
has been assigned, viz., an economy of space in the design, and the 
greater ease with which the side figures could be foreshortened, and 
more variety of attitude obtained. The impenitent thief is set on 
our Lord's left hand, his impenitence being indicated by the turn- 
ing away his head in death from the central cross. The contrast 
between him and his penitent fellow-sufferer is further marked by 
his beard and appearance of old age, the idea being that he was a 
hardened man, now grown old in sin. While on comparing the two 
figures, we find the penitent thief on our Lord's right hand, repre- 
sented with his face in death towards the Saviour, and his apparent 
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youth testifying to his greater tenderness of conscience. I may re- 
mark that in the Eastern Church these tokens of age are treated 
in a manner the exact opposite of this : the impenitent thief is the 
youth wilful and scornful in his sin, while the penitent is pictured 
as an old man, weary, humble, and resigned. The legs of both 
thieves are deeply fractured with wounds. 

On the right hand of the cross is shown the blessed Virgin 
in a fainting condition, aud supported in the arms of S. John. For 
this there is no authority. The Scripture says she " stood," a pos- 
ition more significant of the watchful faith and patience which they 
attribute to her; and indeed the earlier paintings also always 
represent her standing. But in later times, a teaching had become 
prevalent which exalted the Mother of our Lord beyond Scriptural 
warrant, and the spectacle and description of her sorrows were 
made as prominent, sometimes even more prominent, than the 
sufferings of her Son. In front of her is here shown Mary, behind 
again is Mary the mother of James. The only two figures about 
which any doubt could exist, have their names faintly inscribed on 
the nimbus which surrounds each head. 

On the left of the cross are figured Joseph of Arimathsea on 
horseback, and the centurion, also mounted. Both seem to say, 
"Truly this was the Son of God," in wondering awe. Beyond 
them are soldiers of whom one bears the lance, and another the 
reed and sponge, which they have just employed. The background 
of the whole picture is occupied with a landscape of Jerusalem, 
" the guilty city," with surrounding hills and trees, for the most 
part olive trees, very like in size and colouring to natural appearance. 

Sbptbmbbb, 1879.] 

Beneath the picture of the Crucifixion in the north window 
of S. Catherine's Chapel, are three panels of antient glass. Two of 
these, in the right and left comers, are " votive panels," such as I 
have described in the Magazine of June, 1878 : and were probably 
painted in the latter part of the 15th century. That on the left 
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hand represents a Monk on his knees, and behind him stands his 
Patron Saint. By the Pix (the vessel in which the consecrated 
Host was kept), in her right hand, she would appear to be Saint 
Clara, of whom the legend runs that when the Saracens were 
ravaging the shores of the Adriatic, she put them to flight by the 
display of the Pix, and the singing of Psalm ix., 5. Yet she can 
scarcely be the Saint here intended, for the monk is clad in the 
white robe and hood of the Dominicans, and S. Clara was chiefly 
honoured by their great opponents the Franciscans ; while Saint 
Catherine of Sienna was the chief patroness of the Dominicans. 

The middle panel, which is of later date than those on either 
side of it, and belongs I think to the first half of the 16th centtiry, 
is very interesting. The scene is the Betrayal of our Lord, and 
the painting is full of incident and circumstantial detail. It is 
grounded chiefly on the accotmt given by S. John, but some 
particulars are introduced from the other gospels. In the centre 
is figured our Lord, as He " went forth and said \mto them, whom 
seek jeV* Judas is in the act of kissing Him, and is followed by 
the "band of men and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, 
coming thither with lances and torches and weapons." This band, 
consisting of some fourteen figures, " as soon as He had said unto 
them, I am He, are going backward, and falling to the ground." 
The variety of feature and attitude is most vigorously depicted, 
and every little detail of the dress and the weapons minutely 
wrought. The costumes both of the Roman soldiers and of the 
accompanying Jews are meant to be true to the time of the event : 
in this respect differing from the larger picture of the Crucifixion 
above, where the several groups of figures are all clad in the 
ordinary fashion, not of the first but of the 16th century. Among 
the lanterns are two curious open grates suspended on poles by an 
axle ; and another lantern on the ground of ordinary form is worth 
observing for the minute care with which it is painted. The 
soldier holding it has fallen backwards on the ground, and has 
suffered the lantern to fall on its side; while the flame of the 
candle within has burnt a hole through the thin sheet of horn, 
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through which old-faahioned lanterns gave their light. Behind our 
Lord, on the left side of the panel, are shown at a little distance, 
Peter and James and John, of whom the first is in the act of 
drawing his sword. The garden of Gethsemane is carefully 
indicated by the palings which enclose it^ and by the flowers and 
trees within it. The two kinds of trees are olives and palms. In 
the background is seen Jerusalem, with "the hills which stand 
about it," and with the Temple depicted as a circular Norman 
church. 

To the right of the Betrayal we have another votive panel, 
which is perhaps the best specimens of its kind in the church, both 
for harmony in colour and grace in drawing. It represents a 
Canon kneeling, his ermine tippet, the token of his dignity, being 
folded on his arm, not laid on his shoulder as in the earlier panel 
of a like character in the middle window of the north aisle. He 
is vested in cassock and long surplice. Behind him stands a very 
beautiful figure of Saint Lambert, who wears a mitre, and a 
chasuble over a red robe. The chasuble, of which the orphreys are 
richly ornamented with large pearls, differs greatly in shape from 
the large flowing garment which we have seen in glass of an 
earlier date. There it was a large circular garment, with a hole in 
the centre to admit the head, and then gathered up in loose folds 
on either arm. Here it takes the form of an elongated oval, 
which falls less loosely on the arms, and is more like the vestment 
now worn in modem Italy. A change also may be observed in the 
form of the mitre, the more antient being low, with straight lines 
and flat sides, whereas this on S. Lambert is high and curved. 
The Bishop wears jewelled gloves, with a book and a pastoral stafif 
in his left hand, and the sword of martyrdom in his right. S. 
Lambert lived in the time of Childeric, and was canonized for his 
zealous endeavours to lesson the horrible oppression and lawless 
tyranny of his times. Like S. John Baptist he dared to rebuke 
vice in high quarters, and for this he was beheaded at Liege. 
Some idle legends are told of him, but in the main he was a real 
and noble character, and still retains his place, as a black letter 
Saint in the English calendar, on Sept 17th. 
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In the head of this window are three roundels. That on 
the left represents S. Luke, with his proper emblem, the ox, by his 
side. On the right is S. John engaged in like manner, and attended 
by an eagle. In the apex is a figure of our risen Lord, standing 
in the garden, with the orb of dominion in His left hand, and His 
right uplifted in the act of blessing. 

January, 1880.] 

In the eastern wall of Saint Catherine's Chapel are two 
windows. The upper one is filled with a representation of the 
Last Judgment, a subject very rarely to be found in antient glass. 
It is full of curious and minute details, which are, howeyer, too far 
from the eye to be easily observed ; and have been much curtailed 
in the lower part, in order that the glass might fit the window. 
In the centre our Lord is seated as Judge, according to the text of 
Revelation i. 7, " Behold, He oometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him." He looks 
neither to the right nor to the left, in the impartiality of divine 
justice. But His bared side and uplifted hands, showing His 
wounds, seem to do the work of judgment, and to convey their 
respective sentences to the risen children of men, according as they 
had previously accepted or rejected these signs of the atonement, 
" to the one the savour of death unto death, and to the other the 
savour of life unto life." The only distinction of attitude towards 
either party in the Judge, is signified by the form of the right 
hand the fingers of which are set in the posture of blessing. Our 
Lord is seated on a rainbow, the two ends of which are seen ; and 
and his feet rest on a globe, in token that all power is given Him. 
On His left is extended the sword of vengeance on the condemned, 
while from His right issues a full-blown white lily, a symbol of the 
innocence and acquittal of the justified. In the centre beneath 
His feet are two seraphims, " with wings full of eyes," bearing in 
their hands some of the instruments of the Crucifixion. Next to 
these on either hand, are two angels, each supporting a sphere, 
and upholding, as it were, the seat of judgment. To the right of 
the Judge is pictured the resurrection of the just^ the principal 
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figure being the Archangel who suaunonses them from their graves. 
He is clad in white robes with a conspicuous red stripe. Seyeral 
men and women are rising out of the earth, while an angel carries 
off a little child in his arms. In the background are seen two 
open graves, and near to them a windmill, but of what this last 
may be a symbol I am quite unable to conjecture. On the other 
side is the corresponding scene of the resurrection of the wicked. 
These are represented as hemmed in when they rise by hideous 
demons, the most conspicuous of which has a swine's head and a 
goat's legs, the usual tokens of gluttony and carnal lust. The 
whole picture thus illustrates the text of Daniel xii., 2, "And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt." 
And I have no doubt that its lower part was much more extensive 
as originally designed; but, looking at the grotesque quaintness 
with which the joys of the saved and the horrors of the lost are 
depicted, I am not sorry that some portions are missing, and that 
what remains is far removed from the eye. I think that the glass 
is of Flemish manufacture, and of the latter half of 15th century. 



Febbuabt, 1880.] 

The lower window in the eastern wall of S. Catherine's 
Chapel has for its subject what is called the " Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary." The word "assumption" here signifies the 
taking of S. Mary up both in soul and body into heaven. There 
is no authority whatever for it to be found either in Holy Scrip- 
tures or in primitive times. The church of the first six centuries 
knew nothing of it; but after the first assertion of it in the seventh 
century, it was soon fondly believed, and became a favourite sub- 
ject of medifiBval art. The Virgin is here represented with much 
more purity and simplicity of feature than is commonly to be found 
in Flemish paintings of the 16th century, to the early part of 
which this seems to belong. I do not suppose the whole picture is 
here, but it has probably been reduced, as in the instance above, to 
fit the window. Four seraphims, two of whom bear a crown 
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between them, and two are heralding the Saint's ascent with 
trumpets, are seen above; while three cherubims attend her. The 
most noticeable thing in this window is the marked distinction 
between these two orders of angelic beings. In this and in the 
judgment scene above we have five of the nine orders represented. 
The usual order in which the nine are graduated in the celestial 
Hierarchy is — Thrones, Seraphim, Cherubim, Dominions, Authori- 
ties, Powers, Principalities, Archangels, and Angels ; the two last 
being chiefly concerned in the execution of God's spiritual provid- 
ence in His dealings with mankind. The several distinctions are 
chiefly drawn from Jewish tradition, but they find some authority 
in such texts as Rom. viii. 38 ; Ephes. i. 25 ; iii. 10 ; Col. i. 16 ; 
ii. 10 ; and Heb. i. U. 



March, 1880.] 

In the Vestry are twenty-one roimdels, painted with subjects 
from Holy Scripture. They are of Flemish workmanship, all 
wrought in the first half of the 17th century, and are remarkably 
good specimens of their kind. In the window on the north side, 
at the top is (1) represented the story of " The Three Children," 
or young men Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, cast into the 
burning fiery furnace. The furnace is a large smelting furnace, 
such as was in use before the "blast" was applied. The king 
attended by priests and officers, is expressing his astonishment at 
seemg four men in the fire. The three intended victims are 
carefully shown with their " hats and hosen " and other garments 
unbtirnt, and "the form of the fourth is like the Son of God." 
Two of the executioners are lying dead before the furnace ; and in 
the background is seen the golden image, which by the eagle at 
its feet seems meant for Jupiter. 

Beneath this roundel are four others, singularly beautiful 
both in drawing and in vigorous expression. They represent scenes 
in the Parable of the (jood Samaritan. (2) We have here the 
" certain man " fallen among thieves. One thief is carrying off his 
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cloak and his purse. Two others are stripping him of his remain- 
ing garments. In the distance is a steep rock, where the cave or 
fastness of the thieves is, and which they reach by a ladder. A 
large pistol carried by one of them is a singular anachronism. (3) 
Next we have the good Samaritan finding the victim half dead, and 
pouring in wine to staunch his wounds. (4) He then lifts him on 
his own breast from a convenient bank, on which lie the vessels of 
oil and wine and his staff. (5) He takes out twopence and gives 
them to the host, before departing on his journey. Behind him 
is seen a chamber in the Inn, where the wounded man is being 
nursed. 

In the centre of the window is a picture (6) of Joseph's 
Brethren bringing to their father his coat of many colours in 
evidence of his asserted death. Only eight of the men are present^ 
the absent ones being Joseph, Benjamin, and Reuben, and probably 
Judah, who like Reuben, had assisted in preserving Joseph's life. 
Behind Jacob is one of his daughters weeping ; and in the back- 
groimd is Reuben looking into the pit where he had left Joseph, 
and now fails to find him. The half-palace half-castle in which 
Jacob is supposed to live, is a somewhat inconsistent provision for 
the " plain man, dwelling in tents." (7) The lowest roundel is 
very interesting as an endeavour to teach, through the eye, the 
victory of our Blessed Lord over sin, and death, and hell. Our Lord 
is shown as having just burst open the gates of hell, and, having 
set free Adam and Eve, is assisting others who crowd forward to 
obtain their freedom. Death and the Devil are gazing at the 
deliverance in confusion, and Sin, shown as a serpent with a sting 
in its tail, is crawling away. 



May, 1880.] 

In the vestry are three small windows, filled with roundels 
of Flemish work, all of the early part of the 17th century. The 
window on the north side I described in the last notice. In the 
next, on the east, is a curious picture of Daniel in the lion's den, 
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not a cave as commonly represented, but a barred cage. It is 
taken, not from the account given in the canonical book of Daniel, 
but from the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon. There the 
number of lions is said to have been seven ; and Daniel is said to 
have been shut up with them for six days. Meanwhile an angel is 
narrated to have taken the prophet Habakkuk, who was sitting 
over a meal of bread and pottage at Jerusalem ; and to have "borne 
him by the hair of his head to Babylon," and to have '' set him 
over the den, that he might feed Daniel." It is this carrying of 
Habakkuk with the pottage by the angel, that is the subject of 
this painting, with Jerusalem in the distance. 

The next is drawn from the apocryphal history of Susanna. 
A sort of Council of Jewish Elders meets at Babylon to decide upon 
the accusation brought against her by two of their number. "Then 
these wicked men " standing on either side of her " uncovered her 
face"; and the judgment proceeds. Daniel, from the other side 
of a low screen, is represented as just coming in, that he may rescue 
her by his wisdom in cross-examining the witnesses. 

The third roundel is a picture of Joseph's dreams. In the 
background Joseph is asleep upon his bed, over which in two small 
circles are shown his dreams, of the sheaves which made obeisance 
to his sheaf, and of the sun, moon, and eleven stars. In front are 
seen Joseph's brethren bearing report of these dreams to their 
father Jacob in their envy, while "their father observed the 
saying." 

In the centre is a very vigorous scene from the visit of 
Hazael to Elisha the prophet. " And Elisha settled his counten- 
ance stedfastly, until he (Hazael) was ashamed ; and the man of 
God wept." He then tells Hazael of all the misery of which he 
would one day be the cause to Israel. And Hazael, attended by 
an escort of soldiers, is seen protesting, " but what is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing." To give point to his 
words, a dog is figured at his feet. 
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In the next roundel King David is seen retreatine; up the 
mount of Olives from Jerusalem, in consequence of the rebellion of 
Absalom. Shimei is in the act of cursing him, and casting stones 
at him, while David is restraining the Sons of Zeraiah from taking 
vengeance on Shimei. "Let him alone; let him curse; for the 
Lord hath bidden him." 

To the right of this is the " Betrayal of our Lord." Judas 
approaches Jesus and kisses Him, and on this signal the soldiers 
rush forth to take Him, with torches and lanterns and weapons. 
In the foreground is Peter smiting off the ear of Malchus. Below 
is a picture of Esther venturing, uninvited and trembling, to 
present herself to King Ahasuerus, that she may ask his presence 
at a banquet^ and plead for her people. The king holds out to her 
the golden sceptre in token of his welcome. 

In the adjoining window at the top is S. John at Patmos^ 
writing down the Revelation shewn to him. Above him in the sky 
is a vision of the Virgin and Child, and on the rock near him is 
the customary symbol of the eagle. In earlier art S. John i& 
always represented as an old man with a venerable beard ; but in 
the later art, as here, he is often young and beardless, with light 
curling hair. The eagle holds writing tablets in his beak, on the 
strings of which the devil has seized, and is endeavouring to steal 
them away. 

In the next is the death of Jezebel. Jehu is seen entering 
Jezreel in triumph ; while from a high window two eunuchs have 
just cast down Jezebel, who lies on the pavement before his horse, 
dead, and being devoured by the dogs. 

To the right of this is a roundel full of the history of Elisha. 
The prophet is kneeling, in front, and catching the mantle of 
Elijah, who is borne aloft in a chariot of fire. In the background 
we see the raising of the axe head from the water; the issuing of 
the two she bears out of the wood to devour those who watched 
him ; and the healing of the wild gourds. 
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In the centre is a picture of Job, naked and diseased, with 
his three friends before him, arguing in well intentioned but mis- 
taken effort, to convince him of his sin. 

Below this are two, (the best executed of all these roundels 
except those of the Good Samaritan,) which are from the book of 
Jonah. The first shews Jonah under the gourd, gazing at Nineveh, 
and waiting for the fulfilment of his prophecy in the destruction 
of the city. The other which should have been placed firsts 
represents the vomiting forth of Jonah upon the dry land from the 
belly of the fish. 

At the bottom of the window is the " Last Supper." Our 
Blessed Lord is in the act of giving the sop to Judas, after saying 
to His disciples that one of them should betray Him. Judas rises 
in haste, and is going out ; while the eleven are questioning our 
Lord and one another in amazement, *^ Is it 1 1 " The chamber in 
which the Supper is set is a large hall in a Dutch mansion of the 
17th century, and the table laid in modern fashion, but in the 
costumes there is some attempt to preserve Eastern habits of dress. 

August, 1880.] 

On the north side of the chancel a window of three lancets 
is filled with glass remarkable in many ways. It is of singular 
beauty as a work of art, in its colour and in its drawing, and is of 
great interest both on account of its subject, which is the Life of 
S. Bernard, and on account of its author, who is reputed to have 
been no less an artist than Albert Durer. The glass is arranged in 
a series of eighteen panels, each giving a view of some miracle 
attributed to S. Bernard, or of some event in his life. Only four- 
teen of these are placed together here, the remaining four (for 
want of space in the chancel) being set up in the middle window 
in the south aisle. Before I go on to any description of the several 
panels, it may serve to make the whole more interesting and intel- 
ligible if I place on record what I have been able to ascertain about 
what I may call the " pedigree " of the window, that is, whence it 
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came, how it was obtained by Mr. Rowland, and what claim it has 
to be considered the work of Albert Durer. And I will then add 
some few particulars of the place of S. Bernard in medisBval history. 

The story of the glass itself runs thus. It was certainly 
made for the Abbey Church of Altenberg, about 100 miles from 
Nuremberg, where Albert Durer was bom, and where for the most 
part he lived, 1471-1528. The glass remained in the church for 
which it was painted, till the invasion of Germany by the first 
Napoleon. It was then taken down, for safety's sake, and, after 
the dissolution of the Abbey, brought to London for sale. It was 
set up on view in Piccadilly, but so large a sum, viz., £900 was 
asked for it^ that^ though many offers were made, among which 
was one by Mr. Rowland, it found no purchaser. After many 
months it was taken down and packed in crates, the windows it 
occupied being needed for the exhibition of other things. For 
more than 30 years it lay forgotten except by the dealers in works 
of art In 1845 Mr. Rowland again bid for it, and obtained it for 
£425. He thought so highly of it^ that^ to make the fittest room 
he could for it, he removed from these three lancets some very 
ancient and beautiful glass, which came originally from Winchester 
Cathedral, and is now to be seen as the best and most noticeable 
specimen of old glass in South Kensington Museum. 

Whether or not the glass in truth is the work of Albert 
Durer it is difficult to pronounce with certainty. It was so reput- 
ed, and that in his own coimtry ; and it was openly exhibited and 
appreciated as such when first brought to England. It seems, too, 
that Albert Durer in his earlier life, before he took to the chief 
use of the graving tool, wrought on glass. The drawing, more- 
over, of this window, and especially in the draperies, is worthy of 
him. But it must be confessed it is not like his known works, un- 
less his manner was very different in glass painting from what it 
afterwards became in engraving, and in the more lisual modes of 
painting. It would be interesting to compare this window with 
any other attributed to Durer, but I know of none in this country, 
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except the windows at Fairfoid, in Glouoestershire, which are not 
at all like this, and which are much less like than this to Durer's 
work, and the pedigree of which is much more obscure. 

Saint Bernard, in whose memory the glass was made, was bom 
in Burgundy in 1091, and died in 1153. He thus lived in the very 
middle of the middle ages. He was, too, in learning and in elo- 
quence, and in the influence he exercised over others, the central 
figure of his times. He was of noble birth, his father, Tesselin, a 
baron, brave and good; his mother, Alith, a saintly woman. He 
was at first trained for a secular life, but after his mother's death, 
wearied with the contentions and vanity of the court and camp, at 
22 he joined the monks of Citeaux, and had influence enough with 
his five brothers to lead them also to adopt a religious life. The 
grestest and best of monastic institutions were either founded or 
reformed in his day, and were in great part his work. He preached 
and wrote incessantly, and many of his letters and sermons are yet 
preserved, filling two large folio volumes. No one who reads them 
can wonder at their influence, so plain spoken are they in denounc- 
ing wrong doing and heresy both before kings and popes. Many 
doctrines now taught by the Church of Rome were clearly either 
unknown to him or repudiated in the strongest language. A letter 
of his to the Canons of Lyons on the Immaculate Conception is 
written in the spirit of the best reformers of a later time. In 
1146, when he was very feeble, and within seven years of his 
death, he was called upon by the Pope to preach the second Cru- 
sade. He obeyed, but unwillingly, on account of his failing 
strength. Yet the eflect of his words were enormous. The whole 
male population enlisted for the war. As Bernard himself writes, 
scarcely one men was left to seven women. It was about this time 
in his life that the greater part of the miracles with which he is 
credited, and some of which are the subjects of the pictures before 
us, were supposed to have been wrought. 

It is worth while to notice the diflerence between the glass 
in this window and that in the east window adjoining. The latter 
is almost all stained glass, in which the colour is in the metal 
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itself ; this Is almoat all painted glass, on which the colour is laid 
by the artist's hand, and then burnt on to the surface. Stained 
glass has the more brilliant effect. Painted glass is capable of 
more accurate drawing, and a more finished result ; but it admits 
less light. The east window, with its strong colours, is more trans- 
lucent) foot for foot, when tested by a photometer, than this win- 
dow of S. Bernard, which appears so much lighter to the ey& 

SKFTBlffiSB, 1880.] 

I wrote last month some particulars about the window in 
the north wall of the chancel. As to its authorship, I gave the 
reasons for attributing the paintings to Albert Durer, and I told 
whence and by what means Mr. Rowland obtained them. And as 
to its subject, I said that it illustrated the life of S. Bernard, of 
whose history I added a short outline. I will now attempt some 
description of each panel, though some of the panels are difficult 
to be interpreted, or to be connected, even by the aid of the Latin 
inscription, with the known events of S. Bernard's life. I begin 
with the lowest panel next the vestry door. 

We saw that S. Bernard was bom in 1091 A.D., and that 
when he was 22 he joined the community of monks of Citeaux in 
Burgundy. These monks, called Cistercians from this their first 
place of settlement, were exceedingly strict and self-denying in 
their rule of life. They attempted to keep, not like other monks, 
with large allowances, but with literal severity, the whole rule of 
S. Benedict. They eat but one meal a day, and had left their beds, 
and had sung their services, and had worked in the fields, for 
twelve hours, before they got even that. They tasted neither 
meat nor fish nor eggs : their chief dainty, on Saints' days only, 
was fresh milk. They had but one upper and two under garments, 
all of coarsest wool. Their very church was small and plain. In 
15 years after their foundation, when Bernard with thirty com- 
panions joined them, an infectious disorder had lately broken out 
in their neighbourhood, and seizing on their weakened bodies, had 
gone near to kill them all. 
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The Abbot of Giteaux at this time was a man of strong if 
not obstinate will. He was an Englishman, named Stephen 
Harding, who came from the Minster of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, 
of which the main building is still standing as a parish church. 
He would not at all relax their rule of life, even in the extremity 
of their trial ; but there is a touching story told of him, which 
shows he entertained some misgivings as to its wisdom. Would it 
turn out a great reformation, or a miserable failure 1 He besought 
one of his dying brethren to come and tell him after death what 
the fate of their order would be, " for," he said, " whether this our 
present mode of life is pleasing to God or not, is not sufficiently 
clear to us." 

The arrival of Bernard and his companions cheered the 
heart, of Stephen, and was accepted as an answer to his wish for 
guidance. It certainly proved a turning point in the history of 
the first Cistercians. Their monastery at Citeaux grew in fame 
and size. Many were led to visit it; many visitors remained 
as monks. The abbey was too strait to contain their growing 
numbers. Two new monasteries were established as offshoots from 
the mother church ; and within three years a third band of brothers 
must emigrate. Of this Bernard was chosen, though not yet 25, 
to be the leader. The account of their departtire is thus told in 
" the works of S. Bernard." '' God put it into the heart of the 
Abbot Stephen to send his brethren to found a religious home at 
Clairvaux. As they set forth he appointed Bernard to be Abbot 
over them, much to their amazement, for some of them were elderly 
and energetic men, and they doubted Bernard's fitness by reason of 
his more tender youth and his less experience of the outer world." 

Twelve monks and their young abbot — representing our 
Lord and His Apostles — formed the party despatched to found the 
new monastery. And it is the scene of their departure which 
forms the subject of the panel before us. On the left hand we see 
Stephen standing at the door of the Abbey of Citeaux, delivering a 
pastoral staff into the hands of Bernard, who is kneeling on one 
knee before him. Stephen's own staff leans against his right 
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shoulder, while with his left hand he points in direction of the 
journey he would have the young disciple go. Both staves have 
their heads inclined towards the holder, in significance of the 
ifUemal jurisdiction to be exercised by an abbot within his 
monastery. In the case of a Bishop as we shall see by and by, the 
head of the staff is inclined outwards, showing his external and 
wider authority in the church at large. Both Stephen and Bernard 
were afterwards canonized to be accounted Saints, and so both are 
here represented with bright rays of Saintship on their heads. 
Behind Bernard stand four monks ready for their journey, the 
picture not admitting the introduction of the full number of 
twelve. In the distance may be seen the building of the new 
Abbey of Clairvaux. It was really more than 100 miles distant 
from Citeaux, but is here brought, notwithstanding, into one scene 
by a not unusual pictorial licence, where the purpose is not so 
much to give an exact picture of some actual place or deed, as to 
make visible to the eye some historical events. The abbey is 
shown in process of erection. The tower of the new church is 
complete, and so too are the walls and gables of the chancel ; but 
this last is not roofed in. Only the principals and the purlines of 
the roof are laid. The scaffold poles are still standing, and on the 
scaffold is one man at work. Beneath are seen two labourers, one 
engaged in mixing mortar, with precisely the same implement as 
is now employed. Before him is a heap of half-prepared material : 
beside him is a large tub for water, and some large blocks of stone. 
His fellow labourer is bearing on his shoulders in a rush basket a 
load of mortar to the work. This panel is a good example of 
painted glass, there being in it but two pieces of stained metal, one 
a piece of blue sky, the other a workman's red shirt. All the rest 
of the colour is laid upon the glass, and imited by burning to the 
surface. 

OOTOBBR, 1880.] 

We had before us last month the north window in the 
chancel, of which the subject is the life of Saint Bernard ; and we 
began with the lowest panel next the vestry door. Above this is 
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a panel representing one of the miracles said to have been wrought 
by the saint. The picture is in two parts, and the legend written 
beneath it gives the story thus : " A certain member of a religious 
community in the extremity of sickness, having been restored to 
health by Saint Bernard, when he desired, in grateful recognition 
of the miracle, to adopt the rule of S. Bernard, is admitted by him.'' 
It would seem from this that the sick man was already a monk of 
some order, probably a Benedictine. His dress, as he is laid on 
his bed, and the black fringed tippet folded on the bed's head, are 
signs of this. On the right side of the panel we have the mirac- 
ulous cure; on the left, the reception of the restored man into 
the Cistercian or reformed order by S. Bernard. The bed is an 
example of the old box bedstead of the middle ages, slightly raised 
above the floor, with no posts or canopy, and the head marked 
only by an upright extension of one end. By the bedside stands 
a table with a small drinking vessel on it. On the other side is 
figured S. Bernard pronouncing the prayer or blessing which was 
followed by the cure. On his right are seen two brethren, one of 
whom bears his pastoral or abbatical staff. A wall and a pillar 
divide the picture, on the other side of which is shown the healed 
man kneeling in front of S. Bernard, with his black fur tippet now 
borne upon his shoulders, and receiving the words of admission into 
the Cistercian order. This admission S. Bernard confers by laying 
his hand upon the man's shoulder, and pronouncing the form of 
reception. 

Above this panel is one full of figures and of much interest. 
It illustrates S. Bernard's place as an author in the history of his 
time, and the wide influence he exercised on all classes of men. 
S. Bernard stands in the centre of the picture. In front of him is 
a table, on which lie a number of letters folded addressed and 
sealed ; an inkpot and pen ; and a number of books. On some of 
these the titles may be read, as "Sermons," "On free will," 
" Epistles," &c. The table is of a common ancient form, being a 
chest on short legs, and with a top projecting on all four sides so 
as to admit of persons being seated at it. A small door in the 
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side of the chest is shown open, and within are seen piles of more 
books. S. Bernard is engaged in distributing his works to the 
bystanders. He turns first to his right hand, on which stand a 
Pope, a Cardinal, a Bishop, an Abbot, and two others representing 
religious orders. To each he gives some appropriate gift. He is 
in the act of placing in the Pope's hand a volume lettered " de 
Cathedra," %.e, on his duties in the chair, and in token of his office 
regarding one chief abuse of that age, he says, " Drive out simony 
from the Church." The Pope answers, " Do thou drive out luxury 
from the cloister." The book given to the Bishop indicates his 
duty in defence of the faith, being lettered *' Apologia." And so 
on with each one. On the Saint's left hand, stand an Emperor, 
a King, and four representatives of civil government, waiting their 
turn ; the whole company being meant to illustrate the wide effect 
of S. Bernard's writings, and the great reformation he effected both 
among the clergy and the laity of his time. And the great work 
of his latter years is not left unnoticed, namely, the preaching of 
the second Crusade. Two kneeling figures at the table point to 
this. They are Knights Templars, as is signified by the large 
loose mantles, with the cross on the breast, worn over their armour. 
The letter held by one of them indicates how the Epistles and 
Citations of S. Bernard had gathered recruits to the Standard 
of the Cross. At the back of the picture is seen the wall of a 
large chamber wherein the scene is imagined, with a rose window 
set in it ; and on either side of this wall is a view of the country 
beyond, with three pilgrims on their journey to the Holy Land, 
sent forth to their travels by the eloquence of the saint. The 
letters of S. Bernard are commonly nimibered as being 419. It is 
remarkable that in one of the inscriptions on this window they are 
recorded to be 350. They do not seem to have been collected into 
a complete collection till the year 1709. 

Septbmbbb, 1881.] 

Some months, I fear, have gone by since last I wrote about 
the subjects pictured on the windows in St. Mary's Church. And 
I must remind the readers of the Magazine at which point I left 
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o£P, while I owe them some apology for so sudden and so long a 
pause. I was engaged in an explanation of the window on the 
north side of the chancel, which illustrates the life of S. Bernard in 
a series of paintings of great beauty. The scenes depicted are 
eighteen in all, but fourteen only are in this window, the remain- 
ing four being placed for want of room in the middle window in 
the south aisle. I had begun my description of the paintings with 
the one placed immediately over the vestry door in the left hand 
comer of the window, and I had given the subjects of three out of 
the four panels in that division. But here I was obliged to pause, 
for I have never been able to satisfy myself about the event repre- 
sented in the fourth or uppermost panel. And yet I did not wish 
to pass it by until I had made some examination of the mediaeval 
accounts of S. Bernard's life and writings. Now there are no less 
than six *' Lives of S. Bernard," besides a work which gives at 
great length his miracles. And when I say that these are in large 
folio volumes in monkish Latin, my readers will understand that to 
examine them thoroughly requires more time than I have hitherto 
been able to give to this kind of work. So far as I have gone in 
them, I have been able to identify many of the pictures in this 
window with the events narrated in S. Bernard's life; but this 
fourth panel remains to me a hard nut which I am unable to crack. 
In the hope, however, that I may yet solve the riddle before I 
have done with this window, I will now wait no longer, but will 
set forth again, starting this time from the right hand comer with 
the division which is nearest to the small door leading to the north- 
east staircase. 

The bottom panel is full of figures. On the left side is seen 
an officer, whom we may call the sheri£P, in red and blue, on a 
brown horse, and attended by other officers behind him. In the 
centre is seen S. Bernard mounted on a white horse, and leaning 
forward while he addresses the sheriffi The object of this appeal 
is to beg the life of a criminal who is on his way to execution. In 
S. Bernard's left hand is one end of a coil of rope, of which the 
other end binds the hands of the convict behind his back. It 
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appears that S. Bemaid had out the rope by which the executioner 
a tall figiure in a red jerkin, armed with a long sword) was conduct- 
ing his prisoner, and a fragment still remains in the executioner's 
left hand. 

In part of the background is seen the place of execu- 
tion, where two forms of punishment are displayed, the wheel on 
which the bodies were first twisted and broken, and the gibbet on 
which they were afterwards hung. In the background are also 
painted a castle and a church ; and at the door of the latter may 
be seen S. Bernard again, receiving the rescued criminal as a 
penitent. 

Above this panel is one of great interest^ in three divisions. 
In the first and larger portion on the left is seen S. Bernard, seated 
in meditation, with a closed volume on his knee. He sits on a 
broad low settle with a high straight back, along the top of which 
runs a floriated cornice in brass. Over the top of the settle is dis- 
played a small picture of the crucifixion in a wooden frame. This 
is fastened by a large nail to a wall, of which part of the plaster is 
broken off. 

It is difficult to see the purpose of thus painting the 
broken plaster, unless it be to add some detail to a flat surface, and 
by the discovery of the bricks make the wall more evident. On 
the bench, speaking to S. Bernard, is a brother robed like himself, 
who appears to be remonstrating with him. ''0 Bernard, Bernard, 
to what condition art thou come." In the centre of the picture, 
through an archway, is disclosed a portion of the interior of a 
Chapel. It is night, and the scene is dark except where a strong 
light falls on the chancel steps. Here lies S. Bernard, prostrated 
in an agony of trouble, he is repeating either the 6th or the 38th 
Psalm. It is not clear which, as both begin in the Vulgate with 
the same Latin words. Next, to the right, we see him on his 
knees, in humble acknowledgment of some real or supposed offence 
before some sainted brother. 
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NOVBHBBB, 1881.] 

Last month I described the subjects of two of the pictures 
in the easternmost lancet on the north side of the Chancel, viz., 
(1) the rescue of a condemned criminal by S. Bernard, and (2) the 
penitence and humility of S. Bernard. The next picture above 
these is a representation of one of the many miracles attributed to 
the Saint. The legend is that a " paralytic woman was brought 
to the man of God, when he was entering the city of Metz, whom, 
in the presence of the Bishop, he freed from her paralysis by means 
of the imposition of hands and the invocation of God's holy name." 
And accordingly we see in the foreground the sick woman seated 
in a wicker chair fixed to a handbarrow of wood, and carried by 
two men. At her side, in the centre of the panel, stands S. 
Bernard, clad in the white robe and black cloak of a Benedictine. 
With uplifted hand he invokes a blessing, of which the words issue 
on a scroll from his lips ; and he bids her depart cured. On his 
right side stands the Bishop of Metz, habited with cope and mitre 
and jewelled gloves, and holding the skirt of the cloak of S. Bernard 
in such a manner as to bring the patient under the shadow of its 
folds. This action probably has reference to what we read of 
S. Peter in Acts v. 15. The Bishop and S. Bernard have each a 
pastoral staff; and that difference in the mode bearing the staff 
may be seen here, which I have pointed out before, viz., that while, 
the crook in the Bishop's case is turned outwards, signifying his 
external jurisdiction, in S. Bernard's case it is turned inwards, inti- 
mating that his authority was over his brethren only within the 
monastery, and not over society at large. The heads of these 
staves are very graceful, the Bishop's is simply foliated, but that 
of S. Bernard contains within its crook a figure of our Lord seated. 
Unhappily, a portion of it has been broken, and repaired by a 
yellow patch, which neither in form nor shade of colour com- 
pletes the design. In the background is shown the city of Metz, 
in France, (but now in Germany,) and four heads of ecclesiastics 
in attendance on the Bishop or the Saint. It should be noticed 
that all the costimies in this, as in the other pictures of the series, 
are not those of S. Bernard's own age, i,e, the first half of the 12th 
century, but such as were worn at the beginning of the 16th 
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century, when the glass was made. The dresses of the two bearers, 
for instance, are in form (though, doubtless, brighter in colour,) 
the ordinary dresses of the time of Henry VII. and VIII. The 
same anachronism does not always prevail in the buildings, where 
the Norman style is chiefly seen. The cause of this different 
treatment is that in the course of four centuries the fashion of 
dress was wholly changed, and the designer adopted that of his 
own day ; while great numbers of the Norman buildings remained, 
and were as familiar to his eye as those recently constructed. 

The uppermost panel in this lancet represents another 
miracle wrought through S. Bernard. We see six Benedictine 
brothers harvesting a field of com. They are arranged in three 
distances. In the farthest are two monks binding the sheaves ; in 
the middle are two in the act of reaping, while in the foreground 
are two more, of whom one is reaping, while the other is on his 
knees in prayer before a temporary cross set up in the field. The 
top of the cross is not visible, but to its trunk is attached in view a 
small niche containing a figure of the blessed Virgin. The inten- 
tion of the picture is to show how S. Bernard with his brethren 
gathered in their harvest in tempestuous weather, of which the sky 
gives tokens. In turns, one remained in prayer, while the rest 
continued at their work ; and thus the storms which fell elsewhere 
passed them by. The form of the scythe is curious, being the 
very same in the method of fastening the handle to the blade and 
the lower handle to the larger one as I have seen in use at this day 
in the south of France. The legend beneath this panel has been 
shattered and removed, but I have preserved the fragments, and 
hope to get them copied and the words replaced. 

Very few of these pictures are accurately fitted to their 
present position, and it will be observed, especially in the tops of 
each lancet, how spaces on either side or above them have been 
filled in with fragments of glass of very different quality and design. 
These are much older than the pictures, and of English workman- 
ship, being brought from Winchester Cathedral and College Chapel, 
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at the time when Sir John Betton and Mr. David Evans were 
engaged in refitting the windows of those buildings. The effect of 
thus supplying the blank spaces is sufficiently harmonious, but is 
somewhat perplexing to strangers, who have some knowledge of 
the art of glass staining, but no acquaintance with the pedigree of 
this glass. 

Mat, 1882,] 

I have described two panels in the two outer lights of 
S. Bernard's window, and come now to the centre light. There are 
six pictures in it, of which I will take the lowest first. It repre- 
sents the interior of the choir of the church at Clairvaux with six 
brethren of the monastery engaged in reciting the office either of 
Matins or Compline; three on either side, S. Bernard himself 
standing in the left comer of the picture. The brethren are in 
their stalls ; and on the floor of the church are seen five angels, 
each one kneeling opposite to some one of the monks. Every 
angel except one is engaged in writing on a scroll in his hand, not 
so much taking part in the service as listening to the monk in 
front of him, and noting down what he heard or saw. Before 
S. Bernard himself there is no angel, but only a large vessel, 
possibly a stoop for holy water, with the brush or sprinkler stand- 
ing in it. 

I have heard many strange guesses at the interpretation of 
this picture. I believe the true meaning to be this — as gathered 
out of a book called " The great treatise of the Cistercian Order." 
On a certain occasion S. Bernard was engaged with his companions 
in one of their night '^ watches." He himself was wrapt in pure 
devotion, when he suddenly became conscious that the chanting of 
the Psalms had grown sluggish and drawling, and his eyes were 
opened to a strange vision. He beheld before each of his brethren 
certain angels who were engaged, like so many notaries with sched- 
ules, in observing and writing down every syllable, however care- 
fully, however negligently, it might be uttered by the monks in 
front of them. But these angels had different methods of writing. 
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Some wrote in golden, some in lOver letters; others used ink; some 
wrote with water; while the fingers of some were motiopleBB, 
writing nothing. S. Bernard wondered at what he saw, when a 
▼oioe oame which told him the meaning of these different methods 
of writing. The golden writing signified the fervent desire in 
God's servioe, the absolute surrender of the hearty and intention of 
the mind in the worship offered by those whose utterance was thus 
recorded. The letters of silver signified a less degree of fervour, 
yet a pure and willing devotion on the part of the singer. The 
black letters betokened a certain amoimt of willingness and atten- 
tion in worship, but not much zeal or devotion. The writing in 
water denoted the case of those who, oppressed with sleeimiess or 
sloUk, or distracted by wandering thoughts, continued to utter the 
words of the Psalms, but attuned not their heart to their voice. 
And when he understood this, S. Bernard exclaimed, " the won- 
derful mercy and forbearance of God ! Just as no evil goes 
unpunished, so there is no good thing, however little, however 
imperfectly done, but will meet with its measure of reward.'' But 
some of the angels it seemed wrote nothing at all, not even with 
water. In such instances S. Bernard was given to understand that 
the brethren before whom these angels ministered were convicted 
of a sad hardness of heart, forgetful altogether of the worship 
they professed, unmindful of the fear of God, either wilfully sleep- 
ing, or silent in prayer and praise, given up not through some 
passing infirmity, but with full intention of the will, to vain and 
worldly thought, and scarcely maintaining even the appearance of 
external worship before God. And S. Bernard when he saw and 
understood all this, remembered the words "Are not all these 
(angels) ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
are the heirs of salvation"; and, while he rejoiced in and 
commended the fervent devotion of the accepted ones, he pitied 
and rebuked the lukewammess of those whose worship was 
recorded only in water, or was so utterly worthless that by 
their angels no record whatever could be made. 

Such is the story of the vision of S. Bernard. On account 
of the small size of the picture, but five monks and five angels are 
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seen, as samples of a much larger number at the service ; and on 
close inspection one may see that the angel on the left writes in 
gold, the next in silver, the next with ink, the next with no 
visible mark, and the fifth simply holds up a blank scroll and 
turns away his face. Most likely the tale was a parable or fable 
used by S. Bernard in his lifetime to quicken the devotion of 
his fellow worshippers; and afterwards exalted into an actual 
vision by some over-zealous disciples. At all events it conveys 
a true and beautiful lesson which the members of any congrega- 
tion may well take to heart, viz., that the value of their worship 
both of heart and body is exactly weighed and recorded; and 
that ministering angels are present in the congregation, watching 
the behaviour of their htunan charge. 

Fbbruart, 1883.] 

I have not been able to finish my examination of the many 
lives that have been written of S. Bernard, and have failed as yet 
to identify some of the remaining pictures in the north window 
with recorded events or sayings of his history. I must) therefore, 
for the present leave this window until we come to examine the 
remaining portions of the Altenburg glass which we shall find in 
the middle window of the south aisle ; and I will pass on at once 
to what is, next to S. Bernard's window, the most remarkable and 
interesting window in the church. 

The Gbbat East Window. — This is of English manufacture, 
and is the only specimen (except a few fragments in the churches 
of Holy Cross and S. Giles) which has escaped the destructive work 
of the Puritans, out of the many paintings with which the Shrews- 
bury churches were at one time filled. Its original position can be 
only matter of conjecture ; but its xlate, for so ancient a work of 
art) can be fixed with unusual accuracy. An inscription still per- 
fect runs along the foot of it It is not, as was customary in 
churches, in the Latin tongue, but in Norman French, the language 
used by courtiers and by lawyers in the days of the Plantagenets. 
In English it runs thus : " Pray for Sir John de Charlton who 
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oaoaed Uub glan to be made, and for the Lady Hawis his wife." 
Now the history of Sir John Charlton and his wife is fairly well 
known. She was Hawis Qadam, of well-nigh royal birth, in her 
descent from the Princes of Powisland, and was, moreover, the 
heiress of Castel Cooh or Powis Castle and its lands. Bom in the 
year 1291, she was married to Sir John Charlton in 1310. The 
inscription does not invito prayers^br the mnd of either of tiiem, as 
it would certainly hare done had he or she been dead. Both of 
them, therefore^ must hare been living when the glass was made. 
We do not know when the Lady Hawis died, but Sir John died in 
1353. His death thus fixes a date^ btfore which the glass must 
have been executed. This is the first point to be observed. Next, 
on looking at the window, you will see eight figures in the bottom 
line of panels. Of these one is seated, representing the blessed 
Virgin with the infant Saviour ; the other seven kneel Next to 
the Virgin on the spectator's right is the Lady Hawis, and behind 
her two of her daughtors. On the left kneels King Edward III., 
and next Sir John Charlton ; while behind him are figured two 
of lus sons. Both of these are wearing surooats and spurs, and 
must therefore have been of an age to be knighted, an event which 
could not scarcely have occurred before 1334. So that at some 
time between these two dates, vis., 1334 and 1353, we may safely 
fix the execution of the window. 

It is not a little strange that the dress of the knights and 
some of the architectural and other ornamental details of the work, 
point to an earlier date than is fixed by history, but Mr. N. West- 
lake, who is perhaps the greatest living authority on glass painting, 
has pointed out to me that some of the mediseval artists (like their 
modem brethren) were in the habit of repeating well-approved 
designs, and using the same drawings over and over again for some 
years after their original production. And thus the chain armour 
of the knights, and the conventional treatment of the foliage, and 
of the architectural details, as figured in the window, while they 
properly belong to the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 
14th century, might easily survive in art, though not in use, to the 
middle of the lattor period. 
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As to the history of the glass, it seems that before 1790 a 
large portion of it was in the east window of old S. Chad's church ; 
for which, however, it was evidently not made, the spaces between 
the mullions not being suited to the glass. Other portions, figures 
of kings and prophets, had passed into private hands. The tra- 
dition in the town was that at the dissolution of the religious orders 
the glass had been rescued from one of the Friary Chapels ; and as 
the Charltons were known to have been great benefactors to the 
Gray or Franciscan Friars in Shrewsbury, it was reasonably con- 
jectured that it had originally adorned the Franciscan Chapel. 

In 1791, the parishioners of S. Chad, having resolved to 
build a new church, to none of the windows of which was this glass 
suitable, gave it to the church of S. Mary, in which, during the 
erection of this church, accommodation for their own services had 
been made. In the removal some pains were taken to recover the 
missing panels, and by their recovery, and by the addition of new 
work (amounting to about one-third of its extent), the east window 
of S. Mary's church was filled. The new work is for the most part 
in the head of the window, and in the outermost of its eight lights. 

Having thus dealt with the date and history of the window, 
I must leave the explanation of its subject to another month. 

Sbptembeb, 1883.] 

I gave some account of the East window in February last, 
so far, at least) as the date of the manufacture of the glass, the 
church in which it was first placed, and the story of its transference 
to St. Mary's are concerned. I proceed now to give an explanation 
of the subject it represents. It is the "Stem of Jesse," a favourite 
subject with the mediaeval glass-stainers in England, as fragments 
of painted windows in many churches sufficiently prove. This is 
perhaps the largest of the very few entire examples which still 
exist. The subject is intended to proclaim that great article of the 
faith in the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, " Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, Bom of the Virgin Mary," and particularly to illus- 
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irate the first two verses of Isaiah xi., *' And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his 
roots : and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him." It is, as 
it were, a diagram of one of the most important prophecies which 
were fulfilled in the first adyent of the Christ. Of course, in the 
design of all Jesse-trees, they are rooted in and start from the 
figure of Jesse, and end in that of our Lord, and very commonly 
there is a representation of the Holy Spirit ahove, and of the 
blessed Virgin beneath : so that on entering the Church the wor- 
shipper would be reminded of our Lord's first coming, as God, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit^ and through His mother and 
her ancestry as man. Sometimes our Lord is seated, as having 
attained His manhood, on the summit of the tree, surmounted by 
a single dove, as an emblem of the Holy Spirit, or surrounded by 
seven doves indicating the sevenfold gifts. But in this instance 
the usual disposal of the figures is departed from. We have 
indeed the figure of the Virgin seated at the bottom, holding Him 
in her arms, but the representations of our Saviour in the upper 
part of the window are all of a reduced size, expressing, possibly, 
the distance of time and of a dim future in which the events of 
His life might be regarded from the prophetic point of view. 

In the lower part of the window there are eight lights, 
containing forty-seven figures. Of the eight figures in the lowest 
line I have already spoken, and shown how some of these with the 
inscription fix the date when the glass was made. Above this line 
we have, occupying three of the central panels, a recumbent figure 
of Jesse on a large scale. The patriarch is most richly clad, and 
every detail of the drawing and the disposal of the colour will 
well repay examination. From his loins proceeds the stem of the 
great vine, which encircles his descendants, and at his feet 
stands a figure of one pointing to the upper part of the window. 

Mr. Westlake told me that he held this to be Isaiah, whose 
prophecy is immediately concerned j but I doubt it, both because 
a representation of Isaiah is elsewhere depicted in the window, 
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and because this figure is on a smaller scale than those of the 
prophets in other parts of the tree, and has moreover no name 
appended as all other figures have. I rather take the figure to 
represent the posterity of Jesse, or more largely the succeeding 
generations of all true Israelites, and so of all redeemed men, in 
the attitude of waiting for, or adoring, the fulfilment of prophecy 
in the coming of the Messiah. The pointed finger and upturned 
face seem to be regarding the events figured in the summit of the 
tree, either in expectation while future, or in worship when past. 
Next beyond Jesse's feet stands the prophet Nathan, the chief 
coimsellor of his son David. And above Jesse and Nathan, the 
four central lights are filled with kings of Judah, crowned and 
seated on their thrones. There were twenty-one kings of the line 
of David, but I do not know of any " Jesse window " that gives 
them all. In this case an miusually large number are given, 
namely sixteen — six of the kings are omitted (Ahaziah, Amaziah, 
Amon, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachim, Jehoiachin), probably by reason of 
their wicked or disastrous reigns ; and one, Zerobabel, who never 
reigned, is added, to signify perhaps that the royal line did not fail 
when the throne was lost. 

In the two exterior lights on either side are set forth the 
prophets. In the same line with Jesse are four prophets who were 
not writers of Scripture, on the left of the spectator, Elijah and 
Samuel ; on the right) Abijah and Elisha. Above these stand the 
four major or longer Prophets ; and above these again, the twelve 
minor or shorter Prophets. It should be observed that the spelling 
of all the names follows the Latin version of Saint Jerome, being 
the Bible in use when the glass was made. 

In the tracery of the upper part of the window, the promise 
of the prophecy below is set forth in its fulfilment. Above the 
kings, the royal line issues in figures of Saint Joseph and Saint 
Mary, and the vine branches encircling them lead on to a repre- 
sentation of the nativity, on the right hand, and of the baptism of 
our Lord, on the left ; while on the topmost bough is shown the 
Crucifixion. 
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I have already said that about one-third of the window is 
modem glass, inserted to complete the design, for the most part in 
1791, when the glass was first brought to St Mary's, and to a less 
extent in 1858, when the stone tracery was remodelled to corres- 
pond as accurately as possible with the design. In the lower part 
of the window the new work is chiefly in the outer lights. Above, 
the new work lies in the re-arrangement of a great niunber of old 
fragments, and the insertion of some new figures, St. Joseph, St. 
Mary, the two Evangelists, and the Baptism. The Crucifixion and 
the Nativity are parts of the old work. I have no doubt that all 
the lower part preserves exactly the old design ; while the upper 
part^ I am equally sure, is a wide departure from it, being merely 
an attempt, with more or less success, to combine good architectural 
tracery (and this at least has been attained) with such a disposal 
of the glass as might best accord with the presumed intention of a 
" Jesse Wmdow." 

Mat, 1886. 

Holt Trinitt Ghapbl. — It is now a long time since I last 
wrote about the subjects of the Stained and Painted Windows in 
S. Mary's. The last one I described was the great East Window. 
I do not forget that I have left the description of S. Bernard's 
window, on the north side of the chancel, incomplete, having been 
unable to satisfy myself as to the events depicted in some of the 
panels. But I must leave this now, till I come, by and by, to the 
middle window in the south aisle, which contains four panels 
of the same class, which for lack of room could not be placed with 
their fellows in the chancel. 

I will, this month, describe the windows in the east wall of 
the large chapel to the south of the chancel. The whole eastern 
space was at one time occupied by a single window, which after a 
great storm in the time of Charles II., was divided into three 
windows as they now appear. At the top is a small window of 
three lights, filled with fragments of old glass, and in the centre of 
each light is a shield. These shields, with three others elsewhere 
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preserred, fonned part of the glass in the east window of the 
ohanoel, before the Jesse glass was placed in it Others of these 
shields were taken to the church of Holy Cross. The armorial 
bearings emblazoned on them belonged to families connected 
either with the parish or the past history of the town. Beneath 
this small window are two large ones of plain tracery, filled in 1847 
with modem glass. In the upper part of each window is a 
Scripture subject occupying the whole width. These paintings 
were produced by the friendly rivalry of two brothers, the Rev. 
William Gorsuch Rowland and Mr. Daniel Rowland. The latter 
offered to fill the one window with the best modem art then 
attainable, and challenged his brother (who in all new work 
employed Mr. David Evans) to surpass it if he could. Mr. Daniel 
Rowland's window is that to the right, being a reproduction on 
glass of a picture by Murillo of "The Adoration of the Magi." 
This worship of the Infant Saviour by the Wise Men from the 
East was a favourite subject of mediaeval art. Tradition transformed 
the Magi into kings ; defined them to be three in number ; gave 
them their names, Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar; scattered them 
as coming, not from the East only, but from three continents; 
assigned one to be the representative of the dark races ; recovered 
their bodies, as objects of pilgrimi^e, first at Milan, then at Cologne, 
afterwards in more places than one. If only we are content to 
regard these tales as allegorical rather than historical, we can still 
find much truth underlying the legends, and great beauty in the 
art which illustrates them. I need scarcely describe the painting 
before us. It tells it own tale very clearly — the Infant Saviour on 
His mother's knee ; the three kings, one offering his gift, the two 
others approaching with the same purpose ; Joseph on the right 
behind Balthazar ; the remaining figures in the background forming 
part of the caravan with which the kings have come. I do not 
remember to have heard by what modem artist the glass was 
executed. If the glass-painter's art (where the light is transmitted 
through the material) is to proceed on the same principles as that 
of the painter on wood or canvas (where the light is incident on 
one surface only), the work may be called successful. But inasmuch 
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as the methods of the two arts are as different as their results, this 
window is full of errors, and is greatly inferior to its companion on 
the left. Some parts of it are almost opaque ; and what beauty it 
has comes only from the borrowed beauty of the design. Over the 
picture are two labels bearing, in Latin, the inscription, " They 
cast their crowns before the throne saying, Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory and honour and might ; " and beneath it the 
inscription, also in Latin, ^* Daniel Rowland adorned this window 
with glass in honour of the Church." 

The laige picture on the left is after a design by Overbeok, 
inscribed, in Latm, " They brought unto Him little children, and 
He put His hands on them, and blessed them." It may be said to 
be the best work done by Mr. David Evans, as that in the East end 
of St. Julian's may perhaps be called his worst. Though inferior 
to its rival in design, yet it is far superior in execution, and 
complies much more closely with the canons of the glass-stainer's 
art. 

In the lower part of these windows are four large figures of 
sainted kings. The first on the left is the Emperor Charlemagne, 
though why he should have been introduced here in a modem 
English window it is difficult to see. Next to him is King Edgar ; 
chosen, no doubt^ because he raised the old parish Church of 
S. Mary into a Royal Chapel, and endowed it as a Collegiate Church. 
For this reason he bears a Church in his hand. He was no Saint, 
but is here figured with a " nimbus," to correspond, I suppose, with 
St. Charlemagne. 

In the window on the right stand the two figures, 
one of King Alfred, being a scroll in token of the code of 
laws he gave to England ; and the other of King David, bearing a 
harp with the legend, " Sing ye to the Lord." These four figures 
were designed by the late Mr. Corbett, as also were the canopies 
round and above both windows, drawn to correspond in their 
architectural details with the four windows on the South side of 
this Chapel, about which I hope to write next month. 
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June, 1885.] 

Of the four windows in the south side of this chapel the 

second and third only are original, having been brought from the 

Church of S. Jacques at Liege. There were four windows in the 

series ; but I do not know what became of the other two. All the 

four had been carefully drawn and coloured as illustrations in a 

large folio volume of Flemish art ; and from these illustrations the 

first and fourth of our windows have been copied. The copies are 

fairly successful both in brilliancy and accuracy, when we consider 

the severe trial they undergo in being set side by side with such 

notable specimens of the glazier's art in the beginning of the 16th 

century as the two middle windows undoubtedly are. If it were 

not for the harshness of the green tints, there would be not much 

fault to find. 

In the first window on the left, as in all the other three, 
the tracery in the head is filled with some fragments of 13th 
century glass, brought from Winchester, and three old shields of 
arms, which once stood in the east window of this church. The 
uppermost will be recognised as the Arms of Shrewsbury, but I 
know not to what families the other two belonged. Beneath are 
three lights ; in the left of which stands S. Christopher. The 
legend of S. Christopher is one of the most beautiful and instruct- 
ive in medisBval art. To make the picture intelligible the story 
must be briefly told. Christopher was a heathen giant in the land 
of Canaan. Proud of his strength, he said that he would serve no 
man but the greatest of kings. So he travelled to the richest 
known court on the earth, and was gladly welcomed by its king. 
While there, he observed that whenever any mention was made of 
the evil spirit, the king and his courtiers trembled and crossed 
themselves. So Christopher thought these men were afraid. 
" This evil spirit Satan, must be stronger and greater than they : 
I will go and serve him." So he went forth to find him. At 
length he met a great crowd of armed men, in a land made desolate 
by their cruel deeds; and at their head a dreadful looking warrior, 
who demanded who he was, and whither he was going. Christo- 
pher answered that he was seeking Satan, the greatest prince of 

H 
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this world. "It is I," said the evil one ; ''follow me." The Giant 
did 80, and served him fully. But having travelled for some time 
together, they came to a place where four roads met, and a great 
cross was set up. And Satan trembled and said, "I cannot go 
near that." And he turned out of the way, that he might not even 
look at it. "What is it?" asked Christopher, "what fearest 
thou 1 " "I fear," said he, "Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross, 
and dying vanquished me, and rising again disarmed me of my 
best weapon, death. He is stronger than I." I leave thee then, 
said Christopher, and shall go serve Him instead. So he sought for 
Jesus Christ ; and in his search he came to an old hermit in a cave, 
of whom he asked his way. The hermit said " He whom thou 
seekest is the greatest Lord of heaven and earth. But His is no 
easy service. He will lay great duties on thee. Thou must fast 
strictly and often." "I cannot fast," said Christopher: "my 
strength will depart from me." "And thou must pray," said the 
hermit. " I know nothing of prayer," answered he : " it is work I 
want : some way in which to exercise and increase my strength." 
" Go then," replied the hermit, " to yonder great and wide river, 
full of rocks and cataracts, through which all must pass, and in 
whoise deep waters many lose their lives. There take thy stand, 
and use thy tall stature and great strength in helping others, 
specially the young and the weak, when they are ready to perish 
in their struggle with the stream. This is a work which the great 
King whom thou seekest will approve, and He may shew Himself 
to thee." "I will do this," said Christopher; and he went and 
dwelt by the river side, having rooted up a tall tree of the forest, 
both to be a stay to his own steps in the stream, and a support to 
others. And thus he spent his days, carrying and guiding others, 
when they needed help. 

And the thing he did pleased the King of kings, who said, 
"this strong man who knoweth not yet the way to worship me, yet 
hath found the way to serve me." And one night Christopher 
heard a child cry to be taken over; and he bore him on his 
shoulders. But the water rose higher than ever, and the wind 
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roared, and the infant too became heavier and heavier, till the 
giant well nigh sunk beneath the weight; and he cried out in 
prayer. And the child not only encouraged but strengthened him, 
till he reached the shore. And he said, *' Who art thou I had I 
carried the world, it had not been heavier." " True," said the child, 
•*Thou hast carried the world, and Him who made it, on thy should- . 
ers. And in token that I take thee as my servant, thrust thy staff 
into the earth, and it shall become green and bear fruit." And the 
child vanished. And the giant worshipped and owned Christ, and 
became Christopher the Saint. I need not tell my readers the 
remainder of the legend, how he was afterwards tempted and tor- 
tured, and stood firm. Nor need I apply the religious parable in 
all its parts. They will readily see its main application — the 
strong power of heathendom in search of its true Master — the 
great river — in the stream of this life — in the washing of Baptism 
— in the deep waters of affliction — the great truth, that in helping 
others, we may best save ourselves ; that in assisting them we 
carry Christ, and our very burden becomes the source of our 
strength ; while the staff of earthly comforts and supports shall be 
green with a new life, being all consecrated to his service, and shall 
yet take root downward and bear fruit upward, to stablish and 
cheer us on our way. 

A gigantic figure of S. Christopher used in old times to be 
painted on the walls of our churches, to remind men of the way of 
safety, and whence their triie strength came. 

July, 1885.] 

I began, last month, to describe the windows on the South 
side, but advanced no further than the figure of St. Christopher in 
the easternmost light. In the centre of the same window kneels 
the figure of John, Count Home, at a fald-stool between his patron 
Saints, S. Christopher and S. Catherine. He was one of the 
principal lords of the Low Countries, in the neighbourhood of 
Liege, and father of that Philip, Count Home, who with Count 
Egmont was concerned in the insurrection against Philip II. of 
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Spain, and waa bdieaded by the Dnke of Ahm, at BnuBela, in 156& 
The aeriea of four windowB, of one of which this is a copy, and the 
next two of which are original, waa probably made about 1525. 
The Count kneels in armour, over which is a surooat embrcHdered 
with lus shield of arms. His helmet and plumes are at his feet 

In the next light stands Saint Catherina Among the 
medittval Saints she was one of the most honoured by all classes 
and in all countries. But her legend is not of antiquity, and her 
name was not known till some four hundred years after her reported 
death. I will not narrate the legend, both because it is less beautiful 
and instruotive than that of Saint Christopher, and because, while 
plainly fabulous, embodying ideas rather than historical facts, it is 
somewhat profane. It is sufficient to say that she was regarded aa 
the great patroness of learning, excelling in all the wisdom of 
Alexandria at its best period, and dying a martyr under MaximiTi. 
In her execution she was placed between a number of spiked 
wheels, revolying in opposite directions. These, it is said, were 
miraculously shattered in pieces, the fragments flying in all 
directions and slaying the executioners. She was afterwards 
scourged and beheaded. She is commonly pictured with a broken 
spike wheel at her side, and either with a sword, or, as here, a 
palm branch in her hand. Beneath the three figures of S. 
Christopher, Count Home, and S. Catherine, are three panels 
charged with shields of arms of the families of Juliers, Home, and 
Meurs. 

Turning to the adjoining window, which is one of the original 
paintings, we find in the tracery of the head three Angels, the 
uppermost seated, wearing a cope, and holding a "regal," the 
earliest form of the organ, in his hands. The two lower Angels, 
who are singing to his accompaniment, bear scrolls with music noted 
on them in the ancient " square and lozenge " form. If any one will 
take the pains to copy these, they doubtleee accurately represent the 
opening of some well-known chant or service. Beneath are three 
lights. In the centre kneels a Canon, of noble birth (of the same 
family of Home), with his patron Saints on either side of him. 
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On the left stands a Bishop. I am not sure whether this is 
intended for S. Lambeth or S. Hubert, both of them frequently 
represented in German and Flemish art. S. Lambeth was Bishop 
of Maestricht, in the time of the Merovingian kings, and was 
martyred near Liege. S. Hubert was a noble huntsman, who, on 
his conversion, became first a hermit in the forest of Ardennes, and 
was subsequently ordained Bishop of Liege ; he died 727. The 
characteristic emblems by which these two Bishops are distinguished, 
are not shown here — but I am inclined to think that S. Hubert is 
intended. He holds an open book, and pastcnral staff, and wears 
chasuble and dalmatic and alb. In the right hand light stands a 
very graceful figure of S. John, clad in a cope, and bearing, as 
usual, the chalice. 

In the three panels below are some smaller figures. Beneath 
S. Hubert is seen S. Stephen, in the dalmatic of a deacon. He 
holds the palm branch of a Martyr, and in his right hand may be 
also seen a large rough stone, in token of the manner of his death. 
S. Stephen is usually represented as a young man, probably 
because we are told that his face was *' as the face of an Angel ; " 
but here he appears an elderly, if not an old man. In the next 
panel are seen two small figures, one of S. Catherine, the other of 
S. Barbara. Beneath is an inscription, stating that the glass was 
the gift of Theodoric de Kellenback, a Canon and Treasurer of the 
Church of Maestricht. Further to the right is the kneeling figure 
of Theodoric himself, with the words issuing from his lips, " Pray 
for me thy servant." All these panels are of a much older date 
than the figures above, being of the latter half of the 14th century. 
The third window, which is of special interest, I must leave to some 
later number of the Magazine. 

Seftbmbbb, 1885.] 

The tracery in the upper part of the third window on the 
south side is filled with some fragments of old glass similar to that 
in the first and fourth windows, except that here in the uppermost 
opening is an emblem of the Holy Spirit^ aa a Dove, which was 
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removed by Mr. Rowland £rom the central compartment of the 
window below, to which it originally belonged. In that centre 
light 18 now represented S. Joseph of Arimathna bearing the Body 
of our Lord, with the text underwritten in Latin, " He came there- 
fore and took the body of Jesus." But the picture, when first 
brought from Liege, was a representation of the Blessed Trinity — 
the sacrifice of the Son accepted by the Father, and immediately 
above, in the same group, the concurrence of the Holy Spirit^ 
signified by the sacred Dove. We shrink, and rightly, from 
assigning any visible form to the Eternal Qod. A change, there- 
fore, was made in the subject of the glass by an alteration in the 
head-dress of the principal figure, by raising the Dove to the top of 
the window, and by placing the Latin words beneath. 

The light on the left hand is occupied by a figure of S. Luke 
the Evangelist, who appears bearing his gospel, on which is seated 
his appropriate symbol of the ox. The application of the Four 
Creatures of Ezekiel to the Four Evangelists is very ancient and 
very general. To S. Matthew is assigned the " Man," because his 
gospel begins with the human generation of Christ, and, from first 
to last, brings out more prominently the human nature of the 
Saviour than the divine. To S. Mark is given the " Lion," as 
beginning with the voice of a great cry in the wilderness, and as 
chiefly setting forth the royal dignity of Christ. S. Luke has the 
" Ox," the usual emblem of sacrifice, because he was thought to set 
forth principally the Priesthood of the Saviour. While S. John has 
the " Eagle," the special symbol of inspiration, for he seemed to 
reach highest in the contemplation of the divine love and nature of 
his Master, and of the revelation of His will to man. S. Luke is 
very rarely figured as a Patron Saint as here, except when he 
appeared as presiding over singly painters and physicians, to both 
of which professions he was reputed to belong. But here beneath 
him kneels a knight of the family of Juliers, whose shield of arms 
is figured both on his surcoat, and on the panel below. Above 
S. Luke is seen an angel carrying the cross, and adoring the central 
group as it originally appeared. 
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In the division on the right hand kneels a lady, the wife 
doubtless of the knight opposite, over whom stands her patron 
saint, S. Ann, the mother of the Blessed Virgin. This figure of 
S. Ann is somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as she not only bears on 
her left arm the virgin represented as a very young child, but in 
the arms of the latter also is borne the Infant Saviour; thus 
grouping the three generations in the figure of one patron saint. 
Above floats an angel bearing five of the emblems of the Passion, 
the cock, the pillar, the reed, the sponge, and the spear. This 
angel also is turned in adoration of the love of God to man as once 
depicted in the central group. 

In the fourth window, which like the first is a copy of the 
original one at Liege, there is not much to notice. In the head 
appears the Holy Lamb, with some glass fragments of an early 
date. Below, on the left, is seen a bishop, either S. Hubert or S. 
Lambert — probably the first. In the centre kneels the Countess 
Home, the wife of the Coimt Home represented in the first window. 
She, like him, is set between her two patron saints, S. Hubert of 
Liege, and S. Andrew the Apostle, who, with his special token of 
martyrdom, the transverse cross, stands in the right hand light. 
The three lower panels of the window are all heraldic. These votive 
windows of the early part of the sixteenth century seemed to have 
served three purposes. First, no doubt, was the pious intention of 
adorning the churches. Then came the wish to preserve a memorial 
of the personal life of the donor. On comparing glass pictures with 
pictures on canvas, where representations of the same persons have 
been thus preserved, no one can doubt that both were portraits. 
And the family history was also recorded by the shields of arms, 
which handed on a record of the alliances into which its several 
members had entered, as clearly to a student of heraldry as though 
these alliances had been set forth in a genealogical tree. 

OCTOBBB, 1885.] 

Windows in South Transkpt. — The triple lancet window 
in this transept is filled with glass in memory of Rev. Wm. Gor- 
such Rowland, Vicar from 1827 to 1851, who had himself been the 
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munifioeDt donor of most of the ooloored windows in the Chuix^ 
After hit death, h&B brother, Mr. Daniel Rowland, not only built the 
Hospital of Holy Croas as a memorial of h&B inoumbency ; but finding a 
oonaideimble oolleotion of old glass still remaining unused, selected 
a portion, before the sale of his effects, to be placed in this window, 
and to be connected by an inscription with his name. The three 
principal figures only are of ancient glass, the canopies and shields 
and other details being of new work, by Mr. David Evans, from 
designs of Mr. Corbet The figures are good, and of the latter half 
of the I6th century ; but it is to be regretted that Mr. Rowland 
did not choose instead the three well-known and much earlier 
figures of English glass, now in the corridor at the South Kraisins:- 
ton, and which were then in his late brother's collection. The 
figure on the left is Saint Thomas ; he is more commonly distin- 
guished by the symbol of a builder's rule, but here he carries the 
lance of his martyrdom. Beneath him runs the legend, *'The 
memory of the just is blessed." In the centre is the figure of the 
Blessed Viigin and Child, with this legend beneath, " Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners." And on the right side is 
S. Matthias, who like S. Thomas, bean a book in lus right, and the 
broad axe of his martyrdom in the left hand. Underneath is a 
scroll with the words, " He that hath pity on the poor, lendetii 
unto the Lord." In the head of each light are Angels bearing 
scrolls ; on the right, '' The hoary head is a Crown of glory " ; in 
the centre, '' The Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin : ; 
and on the left, " Be found in the way of righteousness." In the 
lower part of the winder are Mr. Rowland's arms and crest, and 
motto, *' Vitn via virtus " ; and along the bottom runs the memor- 
ial inscription, written in Latin, of which a schoolboy might be well 
ashamed. It would be well to remove this inscription, and insert 
another, which might record not Mr. Rowland's name and title 
only, but his liberal and beautiful gifts to the church. 

On the west side of this transept are two lancets filled with 
shields of arms, set up by Bishop Butler, at Mr. Rowland's desire, 
in connection with monuments close at hand. The shields are 
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those of the Royal Free School, the then Bishop of Lichfield; 
Butler and Apthorpe ; Butler and Worslej ; Bather and Butler ; 
Lloyd and Butler. 

We pass now into the South Aisle. The first window has 
three very beautiful figures, and is singular in having the date of 
its manufacture painted on it in two places, viz., 1479. On the 
left hand stands S. Helena, with her proper symbol of the Cross at 
her side. It is a figure of singular grace and dignity, both in the 
face and in its attitude and drapery, S. Helena is said to have been 
a British Princess, the daughter of a King whose Latinised name 
was Coilus. She married Constantius Chlorus, when he was 
stationed in Britain, of which the capital under the Romans was 
Eboracum or York. Here Constantine the Great, the first Christian 
Emperor, was born. So far we stand on sure ground of history. 
But the legend of the invention or discovery of the Cross on which 
the Saviour died, and with which the name of S. Helena is associ- 
ated, is very fanciful. It runs thus : — When Adam was dying, he 
sent Seth to the closed gate of Paradise to pray for him. An angel 
then gave Seth a seedling to plant on Adam's grave. The tree 
grew and flourished, and with a branch of it Moses made the bitter 
waters of Marah sweet. It was heard of again in connection 
with the building of the Temple ; at the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba ; at the pool of Bethesda ; at our Lord's Passion a part of it 
was taken to form the Cross. The Cross was afterwards biiried in 
the Garden till found by Helena 300 years afterwards. Part she 
left in Jerusalem ; part she carried to Constantinople ; and part 
she sent to Rome. I need not tell how parts were subsequently 
said to have been scattered and even multiplied, by methods very 
unworthy of their sacred subjects; but I have told enough to show 
how in this, as in other instances of the old legend, a great truth 
underlay the story which served to illustrate it, and so to make it 
intelligible to many minds. Here the great truth was the predeter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God in the manner of the 
sacrifice of the death of His Son, from the foundation of the 
world. 
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On either «de of the niche in which S. Helena Btands are 
small figures of S. Catherine, with the sword and wheel, and 
S. Barbara with the palm and tower. 

NOVBMBBB, 1885.] 

Windows nr South Aisul — I began last month to describe 
the easternmost window in the South Aisle, and wrote on tiie figure 
and legend of S. Helena and the ''invention ** or discovery of the 
Cross. In the centre of this window is a figure of the Blessed 
Viigin, with the Infant Saviour borne on her right arm. In her 
left she holds a Heart. The Holy Child carries a wounded dove in 
His right hand« similar to that figured in the East window, and 
what seems to be a wafer in His left At the foot of the Virgin is 
a kneeling figure of the Canon who dedicates the window, with a 
label of prayer issuing from his moutL 

In the next light of this window is the figure of S. Charles 
the Great, commonly known as Charlemagne. He wears an 
imperial crown surmounted by a nimbus, and carries a sword and 
the crossed globe of Christian Empire. On either shoulder, in two 
small niches, are set figures of S. Paul and S. Peter. Beneath 
kneels an ecclesiastic, with a prayer of invocation to the saint. 

Charlemagne was the younger son of Pepin the Short, the 
first monarch of the second French dynasty, A.D. 752. He 
succeeded his elder brother Carloman as king of France ; and after 
becoming master of Germany and Italy, and powerful also in other 
countries not directly under his dominion, he was crowned A.D. 800 
Emperor of the West. He died A.D. 814, and was buried at Aix 
la Chapelle. He was a great fosterer of ecclesiastical endowment^ 
• and of settled order in the Church, which, under cover of advice 
given by assemblies of Bishops, he governed with an iron hand. He 
especially enforced the acceptance of the *' Filoque " clause in the 
Nicene Creed upon the whole Western Church, and so made beyond 
remedy the schism of the East and West. His best work was the 
promotion of codes of law both canonical and civil for chapters and 
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halls of justioe. His Capitularies contain many precautions directed 
against the Adoration of Images. His title to be canonized as a 
Saint rests, no doubt, on his great power exercised in favour of 
Church order, rather than on any attainments of personal holiness. 

Under the three main figures of this window appear shields 
of arms recording family alliances. Two of these bear the date, 
1479, of their construction, and one, in a Latin inscription, gives 
the name of the donor, Theodoric Stone, with the title of his stall 
and Church. 

We turn next to the middle window in the South Aisle. 
Here we find eight panels of ancient glass ; all of them of excellent 
workmanship, but not all of one date. Four of them belong to the 
series o^ pictures in the North window of the Chancel, which 
illustrates the life of S. Bernard, and of which design is attributed 
to Albert Durer. These four are the uppermost panels in the two 
side-lights, and both panels in the centre. For want of space in the 
chancel they are placed here apart from the rest. 

That on the left hand is the first of the fourteen illustrations. 
It represents S. Bernard as a young man lying sick upon a bed, 
afflicted apparently with brain fever or delirium. Of the uplifted 
stick in his right hand I can suggest no explanation. His eyes are 
closed ; but the vision of an Angel appears to him above, bearing a 
shield inscribed with a singular combination of crosses and cross- 
lets. The domestic details and furniture of the chamber are very 
curious, belonging to the time when the glass was made, and not to 
the earlier time, by four centuries, when S. Bernard lived. A 
minstrel plays a harp to soothe the patient ; a nurse is stooping by 
the fire engaged in cooking ; a physician with a casket in his hand 
is entering the chamber; a chess-table, of. the form common in the 
fifteenth century, stands in the opposite comer with a bowl upon 
it ; near the table is a pet greyhound, and a pair of slippers by the 
bed. In S. Bernard's life the vision during sickness, here depicted, 
is said to have been the occasion of his resolution to devote his life 
to study and the cure of souls. 
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DioniBiB, 1885.] 

In the oentre light of the middle window in the south aisle 
are two piotares belonging to the aeries of the life of S. Bernard. 
The upper panel represents an often quoted instance of the miracles 
alleged to have been wrought by him. It was known as " the 
exoommunioation of the Flies ; ** and the story runs thus : — '* I 
have known,** aays William the Abbot of the Abbey of S. Theoderic 
near Rheims, one of his many biographers, " I have known, in 
even the smallest matters, great things have occurred through 
him. When he came to the consecration of the Abbey of Foigny, 
an incredible multitude of flies infested the church, and their 
crawling and flight, and even their noise, occasioned an intoler- 
able annoyance to all who came in. As no remedy occurred 
to any one, and time pressed, S. Bernard solemnly said, 
' I excommunicate them ; ' and the next day no fly remained 
alive. The dead flies covered the whole pavementi and were 
gathered and cast out with shovels, so that the church was 
cleansed from them. The miracle became so celebrated amcmg the 
neighbours, a large number of whom had come together to the 
consecration of the church, that the cursing '' of the flies at Foigny 
passed into a proverb." What the application of the proverb 
might have been in Abbot William's mind, he does not tell us. 
Perhaps to illustrate the power of saintliness, perhaps to enforce a 
lesson of cleanliness. But it is certain that in after times the stoiy 
was more commonly employed to give point to some profane jest. 
In the picture is shown the Abbey of Foigny, drawn in such 
perspective as to display the north and south doors of the church 
in one view. On the left side is seen S. Bernard, with attendants 
both clerical and lay, standing in an. attitude of prayer, and looking 
into the church. Through the door and on the door step may be 
seen a vast number of flies crawling and flying with extended legs 
and wings. S. Bernard excommunicates them. At the other door 
on the right is depicted the result The dead flies, lying on their 
backs, and with legs no longer visible, are being shovelled out of 
the church on to a fire lighted on the door steps. S. Bernard also 
appears, or at least a part of his figure, with his staff in his left 
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hand, and an aspersory, or holy water brush, in his right ; but, 
unhappily, his head and shoulders are missing, and have been re- 
placed by glass from some other picture. 

In the lower panel another miraculous event in S. Bernard's 
life is represented. S. Bernard had made a convert of one of 
the friends of his early secular life. Some companions of his friend, 
counting him lost to them, and being themselves opposed to 
Bernard's views and manner of life, had poisoned his mind against 
the Saint, and won him back to their society. S. Bernard watched 
his opportunity, and when a great assembly was about to be held, 
sought some conversation on the journey, thither with his friend. 
The aforesaid companions tried to keep them apart. But Bernard 
prayed that occasion of meeting and speaking might be granted 
them. Suddenly a vehement storm of rain and hail came on, at a 
time when the travelling multitude were seated on the plain under 
a fair sky, expecting no such thing. They all fled to the nearest 
shelter ; but Bernard detained his friend, saying, with me you will 
not feel these drops of rain. And when they were alone, a fair 
stillness both of weather and of mind was granted to them ; and, 
while the rest fled from the tempest, the old agreement of mind 
and purpose was renewed. In the picture the storm is seen both in 
the distance, and falling between the two central figures and the 
more distant buildings and retreating monks ; while a brightness 
and stillness is represented in the foreground. 

In both of these panels good examples are offered of the 
skill with which the artist has contrived to represent great distances 
in the several objects by lines only, with little or no shading ; and 
has thus preserved the flatness and translucence which a glass- 
painting ought to possess, as distinguished from a painting on an 
opaque surface. 

In the right hand light of this window, at the top, is to be 
seen the last of the eighteen pictures of the life of S. Bernard, of 
which fourteen are in the chancel, and four are here. It represents 
S. Bernard preaching the second Crusade, in 1146. The news of 
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the oaptore of EdeMft, and the dAughter and the insults to which 
all Eastern Christians were exposed, had just roused the seal of all 
Europe. The Pope Eugenius IIL who had himself heen <me of 
S. Bernard's brethren, committed to him the office of preaching and 
directing a new Crusade. In the picture, the pulpit from which 
Bernard preaches is a very lofty one, as all ancient pulpits were ; 
and beneath him are Standing the Pope and many ecclesiastics oo 
the one side, and the Emperor, Conrad IIL, and many nobles oo 
the other. It is said that Conrad was very unwilling to take part 
in this Crusade, but consented to meet S. Bernard at Spires and 
hear what he had to say. Towards the end of hissermon the Saint 
addressed him with much freedom of speech, not as an Emperor, 
but as a man, and, by a picture of a future judgment, and of the 
talents Qod had given him, so won him over, that he accepted from 
Bernard's hands the standard of the Cross. It would seem to be 
the occasion of this sermon that is depicted here. 



January, 1886.] 

Of the eight pictures in the middle window in the south 
aisle, I have described both of those in the centre light, aud the 
upper one on either side, being those which form part of the series 
illustrating the life of S. Bernard, of which the greater part is in 
the chanceL There remain in this middle window four panels, of 
different dates and widely different subjects, but brought together 
here because in their dimensions and in the harmony of their 
colours they were suitable to the other four. Of the two on the 
left side, the upper one is a yotive tablet, in which S. Peter, the 
patron saint of the donor, is introducing him and the kneeling 
members of his family to the Divine presence, and furthering their 
prayers. The head of the family kneels foremost ; in front of him 
is a shield bearing his coat of arms, and behind him are four sons 
and three daughters. A plain mullioned window in the back- 
ground, as well as the character of the painting, sufficiently assigns 
the date to the early part of the seventeenth century, and the 
work to Flanders. 
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Below this panel is a much earlier one, of the end of the 
fifteenth century. It represents the scene of the Circumcision. In 
the centre stands an altar, draped in Christian fashion, not of 
course intending that the rite of Circumcision was so ministered at 
any altar in the Temple, but signifying that the sacrifice of our 
Lord's self-surrender and Passion began at the Circumcision as it 
was completed in His Crucifixion. Of such an offering an altar 
was a fitting scene. The face and attitude of the Infant Saviour 
betoken a readiness to be offered. On opposite sides of the altar 
stands the Blessed Virgin presenting Him, and a mitred priest 
receiving Him in his arms. Behind, on the left, is S. Joseph with 
a basket containing two turtledoves, and next to him S. Anna. To 
the left of S. Mary stands an attendant Levite or verger, and 
behind the priest are two elders. 

Of the two panels in the right or western light, the upper 
one is of the same date as the adjoining glass of S. Bernard, but 
not by the same hand. I am not sure of its subject, but it came 
from Altenberg, and relates, I think, to S. Bernard. The Saint 
seems to be in a deep sleep, seated in front of the altar in a Church, 
through the door of which many figures are entering. An attendant 
points to S. Bernard, and seems to be restraining their approach, 
lest he should be disturbed. The Saint (for Saint he must be by 
the rays issuing from his head) is in a secular garb. The scene 
must belong to his youth, therefore, before he had taken orders ; 
and it may be his mother, Alith, who is seated beside him, who 
was said ever to have urged him to pious works, and to have come 
to him many times after her death. This also is a votive panel, 
and bear the arms of the donor in a roundel above. 

Underneath is the Crucifixion. On the right side of the 
Cross are figures of S. Mary and S. John, on the left are the 
Centurion, and two figures of elders, probably meant for Nicode- 
mus and Joseph of Arimathaea. Beneath is a skull with other 
bones ; also the customary shield of arms of the donor, and in the 
distance the city of Jerusalem. The glass is earlier than any other 
in the window, and is remarkable by way of contrast with the rest^ 
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ailbtding a rnj good eompariflon of stained with painted glajs. 
This panel is wholly stained, with the exception of the lower half 
of the shield of arms ; while the story of S. Bernard is almost 
wholly painted. And it will be seen at once that while painted 
glass gives the best opportunity to the draughtsman to set forth 
details and distances in a picture, stained glass best serres the 
purposes of a window, in its clear admission of more light, and in 
its more lustrous and glittering effect In stained glass the colour 
is in the metal itself. In painted glass it is for the most part laid 
on by hand, and encrusted on to the surface of the glass by burn- 
ing, making its substance more or less opaque. 

It will be seen that the glass in the head of this window 
differs from that in the other five windows in the Nave. I have 
placed here some old fragments which I bad in store ; and I hope 
to deal with the heads of the other windows in the same way. 



FiBRUABT, 1886.] 

We come now to the third or westernmost window in this 
aisle. The figure of a Bishop on the left hand is, I believe, that of 
S. Hugh of Grenoble. He was the son, in 1053, of a noble soldier 
of France, who became in his old age a Carthusian monk. S. Hugh, 
dedicated from a child to holy orders, grew up into great favour in 
his neighbourhood by his personal beauty and profound learning, 
and was made, in a time of great corruption and disorder among 
both priests and people. Bishop of Grenoble. His own inclinations 
were for a life of seclusion, and after endeavouring for two years to 
reform abuses he resigned his see, seeking retirement as a Cluniac 
monk. Being commanded by Pope Gregory YII. to resume his 
episcopal charge, he entered on it again with great austerity towards 
himself and his people, visiting his diocese on foot^ and maintaining 
the utmost simplicity of manners both in himself and others. He 
died in 1132, having been 52 years a Bishop ; and was canonised 
in 1134. His figure has been placed here, not as belonging either 
in date of manufacture, or in subject, to the two adjoining lights, 
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but as harmonizing fairly with them in colour. At the Saint's feet 
are three geese, but I am unable to trace their connection with his 
name. 

The remainder of the window is filled with the subject of 
the " Adoration of the Magi " ; but the painting is not complete. 
Only two of the three kings are here. The third light, which 
doubtless contained the figure of the black or African king, was 
broken or lost, before the glass came into Mr. Rowland's hands. 
In the centre is seated the Blessed Virgin with the Infant Saviour. 
The eyes of the latter are turned to the right, with a look of 
welcome, and his right hand with an offer of some grain, to some 
other worshipper besides the kneeling figure at His feet ; plainly 
indicating that some portion of the picture is missing. Behind the 
Virgin stands S. Joseph, engaged in preparation of some simple 
meal for the travellers, and in the Imckground is seen the stable 
outside which the scene takes place, and a loft with trusses of 
provender overhead. In the right hand light are two of the kings; 
one in the act of worship, having just laid his golden offering at 
the Saviour's feet, and the other standing ready with his gift which 
he is about to offer in his turn. This window for brilliancy and 
and colour is one of the finest of the glass paintings in the Church. 
It came from Belgium, and belongs, I think, to the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. 

I have only to notice further, the small window at the 
western end of this aisle. Forty years ago it contained the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin, which is placed now in the west window of 
the Tower, but which being of modem workmanship was rejected 
by Mr. Rowland to make room for the ancient figure of S. Andrew, 
which we now see. This, like so many windows in the Church, is 
a votive painting, in which the original donor is represented kneel- 
ing at the foot of his patron Saint^ S. Andrew. The Saint is 
distinguished by the transverse cross of his martyrdom, and both 
he and his votary bear books of devotion in their hands. 

I 
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I have now puMd round the Choroh in my record and 
description of the painted glaas. I hope to put together into a 
little Tolume all the scattered notices which I have given from time 
to time, both of the Fabric of the Church and of the gUuBS within 
it, as soon as I can satisfy myself on some few particulars of which 
I am doubtful, among which are four of the paintings illustrating 
the life of S. Bernard. Of course I shall condense into a much 
shorter space the diffuse account which I have written hitherto. 
Meanwhile I will direct your attention next to some of the 
remarkable entries in the old Parish Books. These books are 
complete from 1545 to this time, and have many interesiang 
circumstances recorded in them, especially in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF S. MARY'S 
CHURCH, SHREWSBURY, 

Bbino a Lboturb by thb Ybnbbablb Abohdbaoon LLOTD, M.A. 



NOT long ago, in connection with the work of the Shropshire 
Archseological Society, I had the opportunity of submit- 
ting for discussion the question, *< WJiich of those now existing 
should be regarded as the first-founded Church in Shrewsbury." 
The conclusion which I drew was that such earliest foundation 
must have been the Church of S. Mary, and it was based mainly 
on these three groimds: — 

(1) That^ out of the ten churches, the dates of the origin 
of eight of them could be approximately assigned. 

(2) That, before the earliest possible date of the founda- 
tion of any of these eighty it was quite certain that Christianity 
(and therefore churches also) was established in Pengwem or 
Amwythig, the capital of Mid-Wales. 

(3) That, of the two churches to which no date of founda- 
tion could be assigned, viz., those of S. Julian and S. Mary, the 
latter is indicated as the earlier, both by its central position 
within the boundary of the original town, and also from the fact 
that while some "islands," as I may call them, of S. Julian's, both 
in town and country, lie enclosed in the wider area of S. Mary's, 
no such isolated portions of S. Mary's are contained within 
S. Julian's parish. These conclusions were fortified by several 
other considerations which I wiU not deal with now, as being 
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fforagn to m J proiont purpose i And I hAve mord j referred to 
theie three beoanae they will reoeiTe some confirmatioii frcMn what 
I am about to state cooceming the history of the building of tiie 
Church which now exists as distinct frcxn any building which must 
haye in earlier times preceded it 

When I thus sought to provoke enquiry as to the first- 
founded church in Shrewsbuiy, I was obliged to lean to a great 
extent on conjectures based on circumstantial evidence where no 
direct evidence had survived ; but^ in dealings as I propose to do 
in this paper, with the existing fabric of S. Mary's Church, I shall 
have the advantage of appealing to direct evidence, and calling 
witnesses whose honesty we cannot doubt^ though their language 
may not be equally understood by all of us, and others may not 
put precisely the same value upon the testimony of each one of 
them that I da The stones shall speak for themselves. In the 
case I shall submit to you I shall call only such witnesses as I can 
put into the box. 

But I must begin, I fear, with one exception. One witness, 
the earliest is dead and buried, but has been seen by some of us, 
and I must ask my readers to take our evidence at second hand. 

We began the restoration of S. Mary's Church in 1864 by 
dealing first with the nave and aisles. We took up the pavement 
of the whole floor, and having occasion to secure sundry, but not 
many, vaults and graves within the church, and to provide also 
channels for hot water pipes, and gas mains, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole foundation became necessary. We discovered 
the entire ground plan of an earlier, and I think, beyond all doubt^ 
a pre-Norman Church. It extended from the eastern face of the 
present tower 76 feet eastward, being 27 feet in width, and termin- 
ated in a semi-circular apse projecting about 11 feet beyond the 
present nave. These foundations which were continuous, were 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet thick, so far as the nave extended, 
while the walls of the apse were scarcely three feet thick. The pillars 
of the existing nave are laid upon these walls, which are sunk into 
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the ground nearly four feet below the base of the pillars. Through 
these foundation walls we were obliged, in places, to cut channels 
for water or gas pipes, and were thus enabled to examine their 
construction. And it was very interesting to observe the evidence 
they gave of a yet more ancient church, being constructed of 
stones, most of which had obviously been used for building purposes 
at some yet earlier date ; just as we know, we may often see, in 
our own day, that when a church or dwelling is re-built, much of 
the old worn, though still soimd, material is employed in the 
foundation of the new work. But this use of old material in the 
nave walls of this pre-Norman Church was not to be traced in the 
semi-circular apse to the east of it. 

From these facts I venture to offer to you certain conclu- 
sions to which I have been led : — 

(1) That this apse belonged to a very ancient church of so- 
called Saxon date, which I will not dare to suggest in figures, but 
existing before 950, for a reason which I will give presently. This 
church must have been small, inasmuch as the chord of the apse 
is considerably less than the width of the nave foundations which 
I have just now described. Indeed, if the apse belonged to a 
church of the same date as those foundations, it would be out of 
the usual proportion, and unworthy of its dignity. And when we 
add the condition of its masonry constructed of stones not previ- 
ously used, to the evident use of old materials in the nave, and 
then compare the small size of the apse with the considerable width 
of the nave, we are justified, I think, in concluding that the apse 
belonged to an earlier church than that of which the nave founda- 
tions give evidence. Next, it would seem that this small church 
to which the apse belonged came to be enlarged, and that in what 
we may still call Saxon times. The reason for this, which I just 
now hinted at, is grounded in the statement made by the Commis- 
sion issued in 1529, that S. Mary's Church was raised to the 
dignity of a Royal Chapel by King Edgar. This must have been 
some time between 959 and 975, when Edgar died. And this 
statement would point in the same direction as the condition of 
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these old foundations, that not long after 950, the Church of 
S. Mary was re-built on a larger scale required by its new dignity. 
The apse is my evidence of the Church existing before 950, and 
the nave foundations, consisting largely of old materials and yet 
pre-Norman, as I hope to show directly, are my evidence of a 
second church which preceded the Conquest by one himdred years. 
A church it must have been of considerable size in those days, for 
it is described on occasion of the visit of S. XJlstan, the Bishop of 
Worcester, to Shrewsbury, as being the most conspicuous and 
venerable of the churches of Shrewsbury, a visit which took place 
about the time of the Conquest^ and before the Abbey of Shrews- 
bury was built. When this second church was constructed, the 
builders had no occasion to interfere with the foimdations of the 
apse of the earlier church, which still remained to tell their own 
tale nine centuries afterwards. They made them level with the 
floor, and left them buried where we foimd them. 

But we may now get above groimd, and I daresay it will be 
more satisfactory, if not more interesting, that I should go on to 
point out features of the Church, of which you can see and judge 
for yourselves. 

I present two groimd plans, which will make my conclusions 
better understood than any words could do. One of these gives 
the outline of the Norman Church, and shows also the position of 
the Apse in that which preceded it. The Church was probably 
extended further to the east in King Edgar's time, when he made 
it a Collegiate Church, and added to it the dignity of a Eoyal 
Chapel. But no trace of the limits of such extension was discovered 
when the floor of the chancel was laid bare. The second plan gives 
the Church as it now exists. 

A church of a very large size was built in what we call the 
Norman period. It was a plain cruciform building, extending in 
length 140 feet from east to west, and with transepts extending 
91 feet from north to south. Of this church some portions of the 
walls, either in their lower or their upper courses, can still be 
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traced throughout its whole extent. We cannot assign to it an 
early date in the Norman period; probably npt later than 1150, 
in the time of Henry II. ; possibly a little earlier, in the reign of 
King Stephen. It was a simple cross, without any excrescence of 
Chapel or subordinate building to break its simple outline. There 
were four chapels in the transepts, but they scarcely projected 
beyond the thickness of the walls. I do not know whether any of 
you have paid a visit to a most interesting spot named Porchester, 
near Portsmouth, where a complete and imaltered Norman Church 
still stands within the old Roman Castle which gives its name to 
the place. If you have, you will better appreciate what I am 
about to say ; if you have not, I would recommend you to make it 
the object of the next holiday excursion which you may have in 
view. Porchester Church is not on quite so large a scale as 
S. Mary's, but in its date and in its structure it must correspond 
very nearly with what the Church of S. Mary must have been in 
the 12th century, before the low tower at the west end was built. 

In constructing their Norman Church the builders at 
S. Mary's were content to take the outline of the second Saxon 
nave, and having razed it to the ground level, to erect their own 
walls exactly upon its foimdations. 

The stone they used, as well as the character of the 
masonry, prove that the work above and below groimd are of 
different dates. In the chancel and the transepts both foundations 
and superstructure are of the same period. I said that some portion 
of the Norman work remains, either in its upper or its lower portion, 
throughout the whole extent of the cruciform plan. In the nave 
you may see it only in the upper part, whereas in the chancel and 
the transepts the Norman walls are visible in three parts of their 
surface. In the centre of the church there was a low lantern 
tower, the Norman masonry of which may still be seen in the 
spandrils of the early English arches, which were subsequently 
inserted. There are two singular features in the chancel which 
require remark. One is the existence of three large aumbries, 
which in 1868 we found concealed behind the then existing reredos. 
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They are of Norman workmanship, and testify to what we find in 
some other large churches, as at Tideswell in Derbyshire, viz., that 
the altar was advanced westwards, and a sacristy or vestry placed 
behind it, and sheltered by an altar screen or reredos of moderate 
height, so as not to blind the east windows. These aumbries had 
been filled up with broken material and faced with masonry, 
probably in the fourth year of Edward YI., when it was directed 
that all stone altars should be removed, and tables set up in their 
place. And here, among the stones with which the aumbries were 
blocked, we found the remains of the broken altar. The top stone, 
which formed its surface, was broken into five fragments, of which 
one was rather more than half the full size, containing the centre 
cross marked as well as the two crosses at the northern end. This 
was sufficient to prove the exact size of the old altar. We pre- 
served this stone beneath the altar now existing, and a new slab of 
full size, corresponding with the old measurement, supplies its 
place. I mention this as justifying what some persons think to 
be the small dimensions of the present altar, and as discounten- 
ancing the extravagant and disproportionate length of the altars 
now in fashion among many architects and church restorers at the 
present time. However, this is only by the way. The other 
noticeable feature of which I spoke belonging to the Norman 
chancel is the remnant of a small arcade in the north wall, with an 
aumbry to the east of it. The aumbry is plainly of later date 
than the arcade, and at one time a second niche extended, where 
the aumbry stands. But what were these two niches, for there 
were certainly two, if not more. From their position relatively to 
the altar, which, as I said, was advanced towards the west, the 
most obvious suggestion is that they were sedilia ; and the level 
too, of the seat (if seat it was) with relation to the Norman floor of 
the chancel, would support that suggestion. But their form and 
lower construction are against this view, and I can give no decided 
opinion. 

The Norman Church can be further traced in the external 
masonry of the chancel to the level of the Clerestory, but its 
features are less noticeable within; for the interior surface has been 
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much altered when subsequently the chancel was groined in its 
early English period, and again when the groined roof was removed. 
There are, however, two indications of the Norman windows, one 
on the northern and one on the southern wall. These justify me 
in concluding that there must have been two windows in each bay 
on each side. This is quite what we should expect to find, for 
usually one Norman window of a larger size sufficed for each bay 
in the nave, while smaller windows were distributed at more 
frequent intervals in a Norman and in an early English chanceL 

If we turn now to the Nonnan transepts we shall find the 
work of that date more evident than in other parts of the Church. 
Not only are the east and west walls in each of them almost entire, up 
to the Corbel Table of their parapets, but in the south transept we 
have two of the Norman windows still remaining ; one in the west 
wall, of the ordinary form, and one in the north wall, which is 
circular. These two windows, though now opening on both sides 
only into the Church, were originally open to the Churchyard. 
The transepts in their gables, both north and south, had probably 
two, if not three, Norman lights ; and in the chancel I conjecture 
that Norman lights were, as at Buildwas, distributed in two tiers 
of three lights each. 

So far of the Norman Church. I turn now to the very 
considerable alterations made in the early English period ; those, 
in fact, which give their chief interest and beauty to the interior 
of the fabric, and which, except as regards the windows, remain at 
this day almost untouched. 

The first change to the complete Norman Church was the 
addition of a tower at the west end. I cannot assign a date, but it 
must have been added before the close of the 12th century. It is 
very plain, and was probably never much loftier than the level of 
the present bell chamber— or than the summit of the then existing 
central lantern. The next step seems to have been the enlai^ge- 
ment of two, if not three, of the altar chapels in the eastern walls 
of the transeptSi in one of which is a purely Norman window. 
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The arches whioh oonneoted them with the Church are somewhat 
earlier than the nave arcade, and appear to have led to the adoption 
of the same design a few years later in the two very similar arches 
at the end of the north and south aisles, which we should have 
expected to find adorned with mouldings corresponding to the nave 
arcade. All these arches partake of the heaviness and severity of 
the Norman style. 

Then came the great change effected by the early English 
builders by the addition of the north and south aisles. They began 
their work, I suppose, about 1230, and it is worth your while to 
observe how they proceeded. They left the Norman masonry in 
the upper part of the walls untouched, carrying it as we might do 
at this day on crutches, f.e., two upright beams connected by a 
cross beam, which passed through the wall, where the spandrils of 
the new arches would occur. They then removed all the masonry 
between the level of the ground and the intended height of the 
new arcade. They planted their pillars on the old pre-Norman 
walls, of which I spoke at first, and then turned the arches, adopt- 
ing a circular form, partly, perhaps, influenced by the preceding 
Norman style of the church, but chiefly it may be, lest by inserting 
a pointed arch, they should cut too far into the wide-jointed stones 
of the remaining Norman masonry. They dealt first, it is clear, 
with the south aisle ; the mouldings as well as the masonry are 
evidence of this ; and then in some ten years afterwards with the 
north aisle, where the mouldings are better but the masonry is 
worse. The spandrils were clearly filled in afterwards when the 
crutches had been withdrawn. No doubt the iutprior of the church 
would have been more graceful if the nave arcade had been con- 
structed with pointed arches corresponding with the choir arch. 
As it stands, the deep interval between the arcade and the Cleres- 
tory has a bald and unsatisfactory effect ; but I think what the 
church loses in beauty it gains in interest^ for it testifies to a 
period when the Norman style had not altogether yielded to its 
successor, and in the construction itself we can observe exactly how 
the builders of that day set about their work. As to the north 
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and south aisles, we can still trace the early English walls up to 
the sills of the windows, and the two western lancets still remain, 
though the head of that in the south aisle has been altered at some 
later date. I said the south aisle was first built. We have a 
second proof of this by a comparison of the two beautiful doorways 
to the north and south, and especially in the south porch. This 
porch, in its ground floor (for it has a chamber over it^ added long 
afterwards) is a very interesting example of early English work, 
while it was still strongly influenced by the Norman. There is no 
corresponding porch to the north door, which is the more beautiful 
by far of the two doorways, but it was protected, we know, at one 
time by a wooden porch, which has been replaced by a stone one 
of very bad construction, in the first quarter of this century. 

Having begun with the. nave, the builders travelled east- 
wards. They removed the four Norman arches beneath the 
lantern tower at the intersection of the cross — not by pulling down 
the tower and rebuilding it, but by taking out one round arch at a 
time and inserting its pointed successor with as little disturbance 
of the walls as possible. They connected the Leybum Chapel and 
the Chapel of S. Catherine with the Chancel by early English 
arches. They groined the chancel and constructed new windows 
at the east end, and on the north and south walls. Only one of 
these remains. It is of a very graceful form. No doubt there was 
then one exactly like it opposite, but we have no clue to the form 
of the east window. We can only conjecture that it took the 
shape of three lancets likewise, for the groined roof would not have 
permitted a loftier window than those on the sides, and the width 
of the chancel would not suffice for five lights, at least, if grouped 
in the same graceful proportion. In preparing for the groining 
they seem to have been at some trouble to bring the walls into a 
proper line and level, and to have employed some portions of the 
older work in doing so. 

In dealing at this period with the transepts, they inserted 
at the north and south ends triple lancets of very good design — 
and in the east and west walls they set lancets for the most part 
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in oouples, in plaoe of such Norman lights as had before existed. 
Of course we must imagine a well pitched roof above both in 
Norman and in early English times. The doorways into the 
tnmaepts at either end bear tokens of having undergone recon- 
struction at the same time as the windows. They are visible 
only on the outside. 

We come now to the style known in architecture as the 
Decorated. It has left its mark to a very slight extent upon 
S. Mary's. The roof of S. Catherine's Chapel was raised, and a 
decorated window in the form of a spherical triangle was inserted 
above the Norman window on the eastern wall. To the same style 
belong, also, the septdchral arch in the same chapel, and possibly 
the chamber over the south porch with its window. There is the 
font also, which is one of great beauty, though it has suffered 
terribly from exposure at a time when it was cast out of the 
Church. It is exactly of the same pattern (though somewhat 
larger), and wrought, I doubt not, by the same hands as the font 
at Conway Church. It probably stood originally where that at 
Conway still stands, at the bottom of the nave, on the south side, 
and was moved, I suppose, when first an organ was set up at the 
west end of the nave. This font, when rescued from the Church- 
yard, was placed in the north transept. It then travelled to 
S. Catherine's Chapel, and has since found, I hope, its resting place 
at the bottom of the nave once more. I think that there is nothing 
else of the Decorated period, for I do not mention the great east 
window as we now have it, which, though of the later Decorated 
style, belongs to our own times. 

But we now come to that style, which, in equal shares with 
the early English, has left its chief mark upon the Church — I 
mean the perpendicular. This is the ruling feature of the exterior, 
as thai is of the interior. We can give no precise dates to the 
perpendicular work — some part, perhaps, to the middle, but the 
greater part to the latter half of the fifteenth century. To this 
period belong the north window in S. Catherine's Chapel, the whole 
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construction of the large south chapel of the Holy Trinity and the 
large arch connecting it with the chancel, the raising of the wall of 
the south aisle, and the insertion in it of three large and well 
proportioned windows. Then, on the top of the old Norman tower 
at the west end, the beautiful spire shot up into the air. Taking 
the spire alone, as distinct from the tower, it is of unustial height, 
and stands third in rank among English spires. And then 
followed, for I think it came after these things, the greatest change 
of all. The lantern tower in the centre of the Church was lowered 
to the level of the apex of the arches which supported it; the 
eastern arch was cut away; the groining of the chancel was 
removed, and one continuous clerestory from east to west was 
added to both nave and chancel. A most beautiful ceiling was 
placed over the nave. The rood, which, we may conclude, had 
stood under the western arch of the choir, was placed over the 
arch, where we found in 1865 the bottom beam of it still lying, 
with the three mortice holes for the rood itself and the accompany- 
ing figures of S. Mary and S. John. There were two large east 
windows, one to the chancel, and one of almost equal size to the 
Trinity Chapel. Of their exact form I can say nothing, for their 
original tracery disappeared soon after they were built. The win- 
dow in the chapel was destroyed by a severe storm of wind, and 
that in the chancel seems to have been so seriously damaged at the 
same time that within a hundred years it was necessary to replace 
it by the window of poor Elizabethan design which many of us 
remember existing thirty-six years ago. As to the window in the 
chapel, its construction was peculiar. The window was very large, 
the walls were very thin and weak for so large a gable. The 
builders, therefore, sought to remedy this defect by a large buttress 
carried up the centre of the window, which might support the 
muUions and yet allow of one circumflex head. The buttress, as 
we found it before the recent restoration of this gable, was 
undoubtedly part of the original construction. 

An interesting question comes in here, viz., how came it 
that so great a change in the Church was effected within the limit 
of so few years; and that the more costly work (as, for instance^ 
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the roof of the naye and the exterior of the South Chapel) was not 
done in thoee parts of the church for which the Dean and Chaptier 
were responsible. The College was not a wealthy one, and much 
of the expense must have been gathered from outside. I can only 
Buggest that the frequent residence of Edward lY. in Shrewsbury, 
and the influence perhaps of some about the Court had much to do 
with furnishing the supplies. The family of Grafton in Shrewsbury 
had supplied the King with a tutor for his son, afterwards 
Edward Y. The same man continued to be tutor to the eldest son 
of Henry YII. He became not only Dean of S. Mary's, but Arch- 
deacon of Stafibrd, Warden of Battlefield, Yicar of S. Alkmond, 
Rector of Withington, Prebendary of S. Chad's, Prebendary of 
Lichfield, and, I am proud to add. Archdeacon of Salop, and he 
was acknowledged to be what his monument calls him, " the most 
worshipful priest living in his days." This man's influence must^ 
no doubt, have been great, and much of the work at S. Mary's, of 
which I have been speaking, must have been going on in his 
younger, and probably more active days. 

One further work I must notice in the church as belonging 
to its architectural history before it came down to our time. It is 
the raising of the north aisle, so that it might correspond to that 
on the south side. Of all unlikely times, this took place during 
the Commonwealth, when those in authority, whether Presbyterian 
ministers or Puritan laymen, were much more given to destroy 
than to edify. In 1652 Mr. Tallents, a layman, and a good scholar, 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, was sent by Richard Baxter to 
be minister at St. Mary's Church and parish. Baxter had great 
influence with the Parliament, and, being a Shropshire man, he 
seems to have taken much care in the appointments which were 
made here when the true parish priests were ejected. It is to the 
credit of Tallents that he did not knock the church about, as so 
many of his Presbyterian fellows did in the churches (I cannot say 
committed to their care) but, surrendered to their cruel mercies. 
He found the north aisle low and dark, lighted only by the narrow 
early English lancets, to the existence of which the lower portion 
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of its walls still testify. So he raised the walls and inserted 
windows to correspond to those in the south aisle ; but neither the 
architects nor the masons of his day could properly do the work. 
The jambs of their windows have no splay, and their arches are of 
false construction. The mouldings also look as stiff as if they had 
been cast instead of cut ; still the work is well meant, and is not 
offensive except to a practised eye. 

I have now told my tale of the architectural story of the 
church. I have not attempted to deal with its ecclesiastical 
history, nor have I said anything about the very interesting 
collection of painted glass which it contains. I hope, if I live, to 
gather all these things into the form of a little book, which, 
though I doubt not, may contain many errors, yet may correct 
some into which my predecessors have fallen, and will preserve 
some fragments of the Church's story which they did not know ; 
and I must leave it to those who come after me to correct my 
mistakes, and to add many things which are not yet known, but 
which I think may be discovered when the Records of Shrewsbury, 
and especially those of the Drapers' Company, have been thoroughly 
explored. 




Adnitt and Naunton, Viinten, The Bquan, SliNWibiiij. 
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